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© No complex formula — no need to bother with minute quantities 
of essential ingredients when you use Blatchford’s Vitadine. It’s the 
reliable, easy-to-use way to supply important necessary vitamins 
and rare minerals — to provide the new growth factor Vitamin Bj .— 
to fortify your feeds with antibiotic feed supplement. Keep abreast 
of latest developments in animal nutrition — assure greater 
customer satisfaction — increase your profits — by using 
Blatchford’s Vitadine — the time-saving, labor-saving concentrate 
for feeds and mashes. See your Blatchford distributor 
or write for complete information today. 


Use Blatchford’s Swinex for your sow, pig 
and hog supplements — a new opportunity 
in feed mixing—the latest in swine nutrition. 


kis latchfords Waukegan, Ill. Main Plant 


Zibb Des Moines, lowa Mipwest PLANT Nampa, Idaho west COAST DIVISION 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Che Feed Bag 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Postage Stamp 
Necessary 


Will Be Paid ¥ 


PROFITABLE 
FUTURE 


There’s still plenty of time 
to insure the maximum 
profit from your grain crop 
by installing a field-tested 

SHANZER ECONOMY 

Grain Drier. 1951 can be a 
big profit-year for your corn, 
wheat, milo, soybeans, flax and 
other cereal grain. Let SHAN- 
ZER’S exclusive Controlled-Mois- 

ture-Removal process show you how 
to dry for Superior Grain Quality and 

Highest Market Prices ! 


ECONOMY GRAIN DRIER 


the Grain Drier that’s all Drier ! Free-flowing Screen Columns allow a slow 
downward movement of the grain, permit no lodging of combustible materials. Grain is dried 
by FOUR TIMES MORE AIR than in any other drier. No air is wasted, since none can escape 
except through grain being dried. Fuel costs are LOW, because drying is done at LOW air- 
temperature (usually 160° F.) . . . Capacity is HIGH 
... controlled moisture-removal assured. That's why men 
who know Grain Driers agree... 


a 


ANZER 


85 BLUXOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 7 


“SHANZER” 
the best drier you can buy... 


is the best buy! 
ACT NOW! PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE TODAY 
for complete information on the GRAIN DRIERS - ELEVATORS 


SHANZER ECONOMY Grain Drier 
SHANZER BERICO Grain Driers in capacities up to 1000 bushels per hour 
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=~ A quarter-century ago, in June, 1926, Charles C. Dawe, 
founder and president of Dawe’s Products Company, pioneered 
the idea of multiple vitamin fortification of feeds—a principle of 
nutrition that is universally accepted today. 

Twenty-five years is not old as companies go, but it is in the 
vitamin industry. While we are old in our field, there are no 
“gray hairs” in our thinking, research and manufacturing facili- 
ties. We enter our second quarter-century a young, vigorous 
organization, eager to meet the challenge of further research 
and progress into the mysteries of life as they relate to nutrition 
and the interrelationship of the various nutritional factors. 

In no other phase of animal production has research been 
more thorough, progress more far-reaching and results more 
spectacular than in vitamin nutrition. Down through the years, 
Dawe’s scientists have made outstanding contributions to the 
science of nutrition. Dawe’s made the first multiple-vitamin 
concentrate for feed fortification. It was the forerunner of the 
full line of vitamins and vitamin products for feeds offered by 
Dawe’s today. 

Dawe’s products are internationally known and used. With 
laboratories and plants in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, Auburn, 
Washington, Denver, Colorado and Newaygo, Michigan, Dawe’s 
progress parallels that of the formula feed industry. 

It is with justifiable pride that we point to 25 years of serv- 
ice to feed manufacturers, years which have proved the original 
ideas and theories of Charles C. Dawe. His concepts, considered 
visionary 25 years ago, were so sound that they have made this 
company the world’s oldest and largest specialists in vitamin 
products for feeds. 


CHARLES C. DAWE 
Pioneer in the Field of Vitamin 
Fortifiers for Animal Feeding — 


DAWE'S PRODUCTS COMPANY 


DAWE’S ARE BASIC PRO- 
DUCERS OF VITAMINS. 
CHECK AND MAIL COUPON 
FOR SPECIFIC INFORMA- 
TION ON PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES. PLEASE ATTACH 
TO LETTERHEAD. 


Vitamelk Base 


Swine Base 


Riboflavin FIRM 


CJ Vitamin D; 
Choline Chloride 


Afreecopyof"Frontiers ADDRESS 


In Nutrition” 
(0 FREE formula advisory 


service CITY. 
e4e 


4800 South Richmond Street DEPT. FB-71 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Broiler Base NAME 


I am especially interested in: 


STATE 
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GREAT DEAL OF MONEY is invested 

in your plant. To justify that in- 
vestment, your equipment, raw ma- 
terials and labor must be coordinated 
to produce a finished, profit-earning 
product. 


If one link in your production-chain 
breaks down, and the entire operation 
comes to a halt—you lose money. 
A bag closing machine is only one 
link at the end of your production 


portant link . . . as vital to 
the daily success of your 
plant’s operation as any a) 


measure to provide trouble-free bag 
line. We consider ita most im- 


other link in the chain. 


We have built into our Bagpakers® 
extra margins of precision and strength 
to reduce the risk of breakdowns to as 
near the vanishing point as possible. 
Welded steel construction, heavy- 
duty working parts, precision sewing 
units— plus the extra insurance of 
expert service by Bagpak engineers— 
all these have been added in full 


closing... to help you assure a 
full and generous return on 
your capital investment, month 

after month, year after year. 


Full details and specifications on the better Bagpaker will be sent 
to you on request. Ask for brochure 260 G 


~ International Paper Company 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta + Baltimore + Baxter Springs, Kansas » Boston « Chicago + Cleveland - Denver - Los Angeles * New Orleans + Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh » St. Louis - San Francisco. 
IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd.. Montreal, Ottawa. 
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You'll 
be glad 
you bought a 


Permanent non-electric magnetic separator 
for wood spout or hommermill installation. 


...presents the finest hammermill ever built 


for immediate delivery. Ruggedly built and loaded with 
high productive power, the KELLY-DUPLEX Hammermill is 
one of the finest pieces of milling machinery money can buy! 


ed ear corn to 


The heavy steel mill body, efficient motor, large blower small porticies. 


housing and oversize blower coupled with its superior 


grinding efficiency are just a few of the features of KELLY- 


MERTECAL 


DUPLEX Hammermills that point to fine quality milling 
in extra large volume. 


KELLY-OUPLEX Ver- 
tical Feed Mixers, 
for quick, thorough, 
efficient mixing... 
a model to fit 
every requirement, 


The high capacity, dependability and 
economical operation of KELLY-DUPLEX 
Hammermills make them the best possible 
investment in feed mills and grain elevators. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Vertical Feed Mixer Pitless Corn Sheller 


at right. (2 Corn Crusher ( Burr Mill 
Corn Scalper Magnetic Separator 
ADDRESS (7) Corn Cutter & Grader © [_] Bag Cleaner 


{_] Electric Truck Hoist Full Line Booklet 
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The time has come 

the Walrus said 

To talk of many things 
of Ships and Planes... Production Pains 
and everything it brings 


el er in the national emergency, can in- 
clude whatever you make and ship. Overnight it 
might mean changes in type of design of your con- 
tainers. 
So the Union Multiwall Specialist (the Walrus, if 
Multiple Protection Opens Easily you like) is ready to help you meet any such problem. 
When you invite a Union Multiwall specialist to 
study your packaging, there’s no obligation of any 
kind. But now, more than ever, you'll find his pack- 
aging engineering know-how valuable to you. 


Better be safe... better be sure. . . better welcome 
Prevents Siftage Empties Clean the Union representative when he calls! 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL.- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.» KANSAS CITY, MO.» HOUSTON, TEXAS BALTIMORE, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Polka Dot 
FEEDS 


AAAAAAA 
Vitemims Minerols 
PERFORMER NGHEST QUALIT 


HOW TO CUT COSTS WHILE 
lmproving Service... 


Switch to Savage Tags and you'll see bags 

move faster in no-mistake selections. Tags 

stay on. No more cutting lost-tag bags open 

to see what is in ’°em. No more excuses 

about bad light and not being able to read 

tags. Savage Tags look the same in all 

lights ... and you don’t have to read them 

anyway. Find out why. Learn how much 

better they are and how little they cost. 

; Send us samples of your tags. Mark quan- 

PURINA used on each. Don’t bother to write. 
as Just attach the coupon to your letterhead; 
enclose your tags; and mail them tous NOW, 


(7 
4, 


. 
ilidden. 


Homer J. Savage, President.” 251 MAIN STREET BUFFALO 3, No 
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There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


Your future... 
the future of 
your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 


understand 
the story in 


STALIN HOPES jj | 
we witt DESTROY | 
AMERICA 


this booklet! 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt ““What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?” 

But there is a way—if enough of us work at it. We can 


help more people . . . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes .. . to understand the nature of infla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone along 
way toward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 


ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America”’ pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do... and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “comic 
book” technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ...and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of “How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by tthe Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 


Dr. Link says ‘““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you’d never figure it out for yourself 


Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
businesses this weapon against inflation. 
It is the first of a series of such material 
that we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


until you read it’... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 
stood all of it”... .“‘In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about . .“‘Had ideas that we 
wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy—$10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Paul 
Wheeler, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Here are three flexible new 
feed products designed to 
fit your formula needs... 
to help your manufactured 
feed give top performance— 


_, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


VITAMIN 


SUPPLEMENT 


ANTIBIOTIC FEED 
SUPPLEMENT 


VITAMIN Bi AND ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


U.S.I. Vitamin B:. Supplement — a primary fermentation 
product containing a guaranteed vitamin Biz potency. For 
all poultry and hog starter, grower, and breeder rations... 
also for calf feeds. 


U.S.I. Antibiotic Feed Supplement — an effective antibiotic 
feed product containing guaranteed amounts of bacitracin. 
This new antibiotic has been found very effective in feeding 
tests by various universities. 


U.S.I. Vitamin B:. and Antibiotic Feed Supplement — This 
combination product has been designed to meet the formula 
needs of the majority of feed manufacturers. It contains 
guaranteed amounts of vitamin B:: and bacitracin. 


For further information contact your nearest U.S.I. office or write to 
Special Products Division, Dept. FB, U.S.- Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1692 


Jobbers of .. . 


Feed Barley 
Melting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfoad 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Three Products You Can 


Use with Confidence 
1, Sot-O-Wleena —the favorite of feed manu- 


facturers every where. A free-running fish 
soluble supplement plus vitamin B12 and 
necessary antibiotics. Replaces all fish meal 
and animal protein in your formulas. 


2. VITA-MASTER —a complete vitamin concentrate 
and fortifier especially designed for custom mixing 
in your own feeds. Contains high vitamin levels, fish 
solubles, fish meal, carotene, liver and glandular meal, 
vitamin B12 and other necessary factors. 


3. TRIPLE-FIFTY — new star in the W. C. Pratt line. 
50% soybean oil meal, 50% condensed fish 
solubles on a dry basis producing a. product 
with a minimum protein guarantee of 50%. 
Especially designed for manufacturers who can 
incorporate their own antibiotics. 


Write for Information on Our Personalized 
Formulas for Custom Mixers 


W. C. PRATT COMPANY, INC. 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Warehouse Stocks at 


Grain Products Company New Century Co. 
St. James, Minnesota 3939 S. Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


United Distributing Co. Green Bay Flour & Feed, Inc. 
116 24th Ave. North 1011 S. Broadway 
Minneapolis, Minn. Green Bay, Wis. 


JOHNNY ASZEN says; 


“Yankee Doodle had nothing on 
me... It’s a feather in my 
cap every time one of your 
customers asks for more 
ALDEN Ground Limestone 
Products. 


They ask for ALDEN Calcium 
Carbonate because it’s 39% 
available calcium, a high 
percentage, which makes 
ALDEN Ground Limestone 
Products ideal for use in quality 
livestock feeds and mineral 
mixes.” 


Manufactured by 


1OWA LIMESTONE CO. 
Bankers Trust Bldg., 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Also, makers of DAIRY- 
WHITE Barnlime and dis- 
tributors of STONEMO 
Granite Poultry Grit. 


Dow NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 


Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings 
Regularly According to Instructions. 


Check Pulley and Cup Belt Align- 


ment. 
Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 
Watch Drive Belt Tension. 


Clean Space Under Head Pulley 
Regularly. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Gives You 
vitamins 


protein 
minerals 


(as derived from whey) 


— per pound because it is more concentrated in 
non-lactose nutrients than ordinary dried whey 


That’s why more and more feed mixers are turning Formerly known as ‘Peebles’ Dried Whey-Product 50% 
to. the formula eed dited whey pro duce (Peebles’ Lactose with Whey Fermentation Solubles (Ribolac)"’ 
M-N-C) to step up the performance and cut the 
cost of their feeds. 


You get a far better balance of whey vitamins, 
whey minerals, whey proteins, and lactose. You 
get a greater concentration of the “whey factor”, a 
vital part of APF—and a greater amount of other 
valuable growth factors that help your farm cus- 
tomers get better results. In short, you get more of 
the nutrients that count most in your mixed feeds. 


Because it is better balanced nutritionally, we 
recommend Peebles’ M-N-C for most livestock and 
poultry feeds. Where a full lactose content is de- 
sired for flushing mash, order Peebles’ Lacto-G. 
Guaranteed lactose content 65%. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WHEY PRODUCTS 


Available the year around 
For complete information write us today. at Reasonable Prices 


|leehles’ M-N-C is better balanced...a better buy for feed mixing 
WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN ° SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SHOW YOUR 
CUSTOMER 


WHERE HE 


MAKES HIS PROFITS 


MODERN FEEDS 


A Feed and Feeding Program 
for Every Farm Need. 


Once upon a time the only records a 
feeder kept were receipted feed bills. 
Now, your customer can keep an 
accurate daily, weekly, monthly record 
for each cow, each flock, each litter 
with Arcady’s valuable record charts. 
These records show him where he makes 


e 
his profits from Arcady feeding. 


Record charts and forms are an 
important part of Arcady’s complete 
MODERN feeding and management 
programs . . . another Arcady service 
to make satisfied customers and build 


sales for you. 


There’s Nothing Else Like 
ARCADY Modern Feeds 


to assure your customer feeding profits. 
Made with Arcady’s exclusive Emulsi- 
fied Liquid Premix . . . they offer 
unexcelled feeding performance. The 
ingredients and the way they are mixed 
mean extra palatability, extra digest- 


ibility and full strength. 


We would like to give you the full facts 
about Arcady's profitable dealer 
franchise. A penny vostcard will bring 


them to you ... without any obligation. 


ARCADY FARMS 


Milling Company 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, IIlinois 
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Future Prospects Are Rated Good 


National Production Capacity Great, Still Growing 


@ IT HAS ALWAYS been difficult 
to develop a sound estimate of future 
probabilities. It is especially difficult 
these days because our emotions so 
heavily color our judgment. We are 
Democrats or Republicans; we are in- 
ternationalists or isolationists; we are 
producers or consumers; we are own- 
ers or wage-earners—with all the ex- 
tremes encompassed by those neces- 
sarily loose and generally ill-fitting 
terms. 

The problem of estimating what lies 
around the corner is further com- 
pounded by the fact that America has 
a “directed” economy in which the 
actions of the government and the 
monetary authorities have, in many re- 
spects, a controlling influence on de- 
velopments. (By this, I do not mean 
that the consumer has abdicated his 
key role in the economy—the “‘direct- 
ing” does not dare to overlook him!) 
To further complicate matters, the 
Russians have the initiative in inter- 
national affairs, and Washington does- 
n't seem to know just what to do about 
it. 

These basic tides give up cross-cur- 
rents of price controls, materials con- 
trols, credit controls, stockpiling, sharp- 
ly increased taxes, direct government 
investment, government debt manage- 
ment, and money management. Be- 
cause of these artificial and arbitrary 
factors, the business outlook is no 
longer the inevitable result of the slow 
evolution of normal economic forces. 
Business developments, to use a foot- 
ball term, take on, instead, the charac- 
teristics of open-field running. For ex- 
ample, at the moment, we must care- 
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By DR. RAYMOND RODGERS 
New York University 


fully distinguish between the imme- 
diate outlook and that for the fall and 
winter and, in addition, we must real- 
ize that the outlook for the more dis- 
tant future is quite different from ei- 
ther. These “time” categories must be 
carefully kept in mind to resolve sev- 
eral apparent contradictions in what 
follows. 

Today, many businessmen are wor- 
ried; their complaints are heard on 
every hand. Prices have weakened and 
inventories have again become the 
“problem child” in many lines. The 
red-hot business optimists of last fall 
have become the bluest of today’s pes- 
simists. And yet, what are the facts? 
They may be grandiloquently albeit 
correctly stated as: Booms to the right 
of us! Booms to the left of us! And on, 
into what, ride one hundred and fifty- 
four million Americans? 

We are in the midst of the greatest 
peacetime capital goods boom in our 
history! We are enjoying a first-class 
boom in agriculture, which, with a lit- 
tle help from the weather, should turn 
into one of the greatest agricultural 
booms on record! We have just passed 


America’s Business Future 


... is rated bright by Dr. Rodgers in this 
abstract of a talk he gave June 18 before 
the annual convention of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants. Dr. Rodgers is. 
a member of the NYU graduate school™ 
faculty. 


the peak of the greatest housing con- 
struction boom in our history. We 
have, until recent weeks, been carried 
along at a dizzying pace for 18 months 
on the crest of the greatest consumer 
durable goods boom in history—any- 
body’s history! And, now, we are be- 
ginning to get under way with the 
greatest rearmament program ever at- 
tempted in peacetime. 

These are not ordinary booms; they 
are record-breakers! Accustomed as 
we Americans are to dealing in super- 
latives, nevertheless, the scope, inten- 
sity and multiplicity of these booms 
raise the question of whether even the 
fantastic production capacity of our 
economy will be equal to the tasks of 
the months ahead. Analysis of actual, 
probable and potential developments 
in the fields of supply and demand will 
help give you the over-all economic 
background, on the basis of which you 
can develop specific plans for the con- 
duct of your own operations. © 

America’s capacity to produce at ut- 
terly fantastic levels has been so con- 
vincingly demonstrated in so many 
ways and on so many occasions, that 
it should be unnecessary to document 
such an obvious fact; yet, a steady 
stream of statements from Washing- 
ton on the necessity of cutbacks and 
the threats of scarcities, and the mem- 
ories of certain annoying shortages in 
World War II, have caused two un- 
controlled waves of “scare” buying to 
sweep the country since Korea day. 

A quick comparison of the current 


(Concluded on page 87) 
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HOGS THAT GROW 
EAT 


west coast 


FISH SOLUBLES 


B-12..and lots more, too! 


Practical research and sound feeding experience in swine nutrition have proved the growth stimulating 
qualities of Vitamin B-12 and other still unidentified factors of the so-called APF complex. Paproco west 
coast condensed fish solubles is a rich, natural source of Vitamin B-12 and the other growth factors still uniden- 
tified. In addition, it is an important source of all the known B-complex vitamins, trace minerals and amino 
acids from fish protein. Paproco condensed fish solubles is guaranteed to contain 0.25 mgs. of B-12 per pound 
unfortified. Three per cent (60 Ibs.) Paproco condensed fish solubles added in a ton of feed will furnish 15 
mgs. of B-12. This is ample for the nutritive requirements of both swine and poultry in any practical ration. 


* Microbiological Assay with L, Leichmannit. 


Data on the amino acid analysis of protein and B-complex vitamins furnished on 
request. Made by the Lassen Process, Paproco is a product of Pacific Processing 
Corp., world’s largest producer of fish solubles. Write for descriptive booklet. 


distributed by 


JAMES H. SELEY& co. 


aati S. SPRING ST. * LOS ANGELES 14 © CALIF. 


TELEPHONE MUTUAL 1371 
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lan Your New Store Advance 


Don’t Let It ‘Just Grow’, Webster Warns 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Photos (Except Lower Right) 
by The Feed Bag 


@ AMONG THE MOST attractive 
new feed stores in the Middle West 
is that built at Watseka, IIl., last Au- 
gust by Ralph Webster. Mr. Webster 
used his background of farming expe- 
rience and field selling for a hybrid 
corn concern to best advantage in 
planning every detail of his store to 
best serve his customers. 

“My customers come first, and their 
convenience was kept foremost in 
mind as I worked out plans for the 
new store,” Mr. Webster explained. 
“Take our out-of-town location, for 
example. We decided that a conveni- 
ent highway store with plenty of park- 
ing space would be far more popular 
than a store in the crowded downtown 
district,” he explained. 

Ralph Webster and his wife are 
proud of their model displayroom, of- 
fice, warehouse, and mill—and well 
they may be. The suburban business is 
housed in a 40 by 60 foot brick veneer 
displayroom and a 20 by 40 foot con- 
crete block and steel mill. A full base- 
ment under the mill provides ample 
space for machinery and equipment. 

That there is ample parking space at 
Webster's Feed & Farm Supply is 
borne out by the fact that the building 
is located on a lot that ranges back 
more than 400 feet from the highway 
and is nearly as wide as it is deep. 
Completely graveled — with a heavy 
covering of gravel that withstands all 
types of weather—the parking area 


Make 


MR. AND MRS. 


Hoy 4 


RALPH WEBSTER 


"My customers come first, and their convenience was kept foremost in mind." 


could, if necessary, provide space for 
several hundred automobiles. 

The Websters’ building has con- 
crete flooring throughout. The inte- 
rior of the big displayroom is done in 
knotty pine, with complete fluorescent 
lighting facilities. Full-length plate 
glass windows across the broad front 
of the displayroom provide maximum 
exhibit space for merchandise. In addi- 
tion, a broad concrete walk across the 
front allows for outside display of spe- 
cial seasonal items. 


MILL and store structures are 
shown at left and Mr. Webster's 
delivery truck in the photo at 
right below. 


SUPPLIES 
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WEBSTERS FEED & FARM SuPPLY 


Power lawn mowers were featured 
in this outside display at the time The 
Feed Bag visited Mr. Webster’s store. 
Though the mowers retail in the $100 
price range, sales volume was entirely 
satisfactory, according to Mr. Web- 
ster. Poultry supplies and equipment 
also merited exhibit outside the store. 

Webster's Feed & Farm Supply util- 
izes oil heat in both its store and mill. 
The heating plant provides ample out- 
put to keep the entire structure com- 
fortable in even the coldest weather— 
and the Watseka area has its share of 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Potentiometer Used In The CCC 
Laboratory For Quality Control 


CCC QUALITY ASSURES 
HIGHEST MINERAL EFFICIENCY 


Only quality ingredients make quality feeds. Use quality 
controlled CCC calcium carbonate—free from harmful 
impurities — milled to correct fineness. Available in n plain, 
iodized and iodized-manganesed grades. 


For your other trace mineral inclusions CCC trace mineral 
premixes provide additional high quality protection. New 
installations at all plants provide extra capacity to meet 
the increased demand for CCC products. 


Catcium Carsonate Company 


WEST ADAMS STREET @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG., OMAHA, NEBRASKA @ BOX 409, CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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FEED INDUSTRY SHOW For the second time in the history of the feed 
A BIG SUCCESS industry, feed men have had a real opportunity to 

inspect all various types of feed milling equipment 
| and feed ingredients, all under one roof. Several thousand feed men took advantage 


of this opportunity during the second National Feed Industry Show which was held 
in the new Milwaukee Arena. 


The managers of the Show have now decided that it is selfish to restrict the exhibits 
to Milwaukee. Buffalo, Kansas City, and Des Moines have asked that the next Show 
be held in their cities. It is impossible to hold three Shows at one time and it seems 
likely that the third National Feed Industry Show will be held in Kansas City with 
the fourth in Buffalo and the fifth in Des Moines. 


Hundreds of people who attended both the two National Feed Industry Shows 
have written the managers to tell them how much they appreciated the Shows and 
how much better the second Show was than the first. When the third Show is held, 


in whatever city is selected, the managers intend that it will be an improvement over 
past exhibitions. 


The feed industry has developed into one of the largest businesses in the United 


States. It is only proper that a show of feed manufacturing equipment and feed 


ingredients be held from time to time. It is our intention, as one of the managers 
of the Show, to see that this is accomplished and that the Show is moved from place 
to place throughout the United States so that all feed men may have an opportunity 
to derive the benefit of attendance. 


An exhibition such as the second National Feed Industry Show could not be 
possible without the cooperation of the manufacturers of feed machinery and feed 
ingredients, and all the leaders of the various associations in the feed industry. We 


greatly appreciate this cooperation because we think that a National Feed Industry 


Show is a necessity in our industry. 
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particles FIDY 
Irradiated Dry Yeast 
make it easy to get 
uniform distribution 


VITAMIN 


in your feeds 


| This highly enlarged photograph contrasting minute 


particles of FIDY with ordinary table salt tells its 
| own story. 


Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast @ Ordinary Table Salt 


(25 times actual size) 


Each pound of FIDY contains millions upon millions 
of separate particles, and every particle is all yeast. 


FIDY is especially prepared for the feed trade as a 

free-flowing powder. Because of its small particle size 

Wh en you buy it can be easily and uniformly dispersed through the 
D feed—a factor so important to good results. 

V iT & M : N 2 FIDY is a low cost, easy-to-use, rich, dependable 

u get source of Vitamin D for four-footed animals. For the 

be sure yo g fortification of feeds, minerals and concentrates, the 
all these features cost is small... the benefits may be great. 


to use and with FREE FIDY MIXING TABLE 
| A product easy 


good dispersion. ; For a sample of FIDY or for your FREE Mixing 


Table giving recommended levels of Vitamin D 
Controlled quality, assuring de- fortification in feed mixtures, address Desk FB-7, 
2 nendability. STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED, 
— Agricultural Department, 595 Madison Avenue, 
A product backed by con New York 22, N. Y. 
research. 


Service helps for both you and 
your customers. 


A product nationally known and 
accepted. 


IRRAD 
RICH TATED D 
6 Asource of Vitamin D at low cost. RY YEAST 


0 
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Business Doghouse 


Canines Bark for Anderson Service 


@ FROZEN PET FOODS rate as A-l 
customer magnets for E. E. Ander- 
son, who operates the Anderson Feed 
& Supply Store, Linwood, N. J. His 
110 pound capacity Deep Freeze is 
emptied daily by suburbanites who 
purchase for their dogs and cats the 
widely-advertised line of frozen horse 
meat which Mr. Anderson handles. 

“We have one customer who buys 
30 pounds of horse meat from us every 
third week,” Mr. Anderson explained. 
“That customer is representative of 
dozens of others who were attracted 
to our store because of our big stock 
of both frozen and dry pet rations.” 

E. E. Anderson is constantly on the 
alert for new ideas which will “mag- 
netize” prospective customers to his 
modern feed store. He succeeds re- 
markably well, particularly in view of 
the fact that his place of business is 
away from Linwood’s main thorough- 
fares. 

But Mr. Anderson keeps the public 
well informed about his firm neverthe- 
less. “Getting people talking about me 
—good or bad—is what brings poten- 
tial customers into the store and over- 
comes the obstacle of our location,” he 
asserted. “Why, you know when Hen- 
ry Ford first started building cars he 
had a staff of 75 men whose only job 
was to mingle with groups of people 
and interject the words ‘tin lizzie’ 
whenever there was a lull in the 
conversation!” 

The Anderson Feed & Supply Store 


EFFICIENT delivery service is 
offered Anderson customers 
with the three heavy-duty trucks 
shown below. 
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16 weeks old, we'll have them ready 
to go.” The purpose of this project, 
Mr. Anderson explained, is for the 
convenience of small family flock own- 
ers who have neither the time nor the 
facilities to care for very young chicks. 

“We sell an average of 1,500 a 


THE E. E. ANDERSONS OF LINWOOD, N. J. 
Preferably good, but better bad than not at all. 


is no Model T business, however. His 
is a streamlined operation which re- 
flects a thoroughgoing appreciation of 
what motivates people to buy. 

Mr. Anderson has a Purina fran- 
chise and participates regularly in sales 
volume competitions sponsored by the 
St. Louis manufacturer. In 1949 he 
won a trip to Mexico and last year a 
television set and an electric range. 
With the cooperation of his supplier’s 
field men, Mr. Anderson frequently 
maintains live displays in his show- 
room. 

His latest experiment is the raising 
of chicks of graduated ages in a bat- 
tery brooder which is placed conspicu- 
ously between the front door and the 
office. “If the customer wants a dozen 
chicks three weeks old, or two chicks 


month now,” he said, “and I hope to 
build up this idea so that one man will 
be assigned to devote all of his time 
to raising and selling these chickens, 
which will result in proportionate in- 
creases in feed sales.” 


Poultry feed is the company’s larg- 
est seller, though other feeds are of- 
fered for everything from goats, steers, 
rabbits, and pigs to specialized feed 
for state-licensed game bird raisers. 
General poultry and small farm sup- 
plies are also handled by the firm. 
“Poultry is the main feed line, how- 
ever,” Mr. Anderson stated, “and our 
customers range from the man who 
hobby-raises two chickens in the back- 
yard to the professional customer with 
60,000 chickens.” 

A special counsel service relative to 
nutrition and care is offered to poultry 
raisers. One employe was sent to a 
disease school at Fredricksburg, Md., 
and now handles this service. “Our 
customers are the raisers of the largest 
meat chickens in the area,” Mr. An- 
derson commented proudly. 

Selling bulk garden seeds, including 
lima beans, peas, sweet corn, string 
beans, carrots, beets, and cucumbers, 
is another recent innovation Mr. An- 
derson has added to the store. This is 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Buffalo, N.Y. — Cleveland 5850 


@ Philadelphia, Pa, — Pennypacker5-8787 
@ Bellevue, Ohio — 2-820! 

@ Decatur, lil. — 5365 

Des Moines, lowa — 4-729! 

@ Chicago, Ill. — Franklin 2-3437 

@ Minneapolis, Minn. — Alantic 0309 

@ Edgewater,N.J. — Cliffside 6-1500 


@ Long Beach, Cal. — 67-9530 
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Golf, Government the Agenda 


Indiana Dealers Work, Play at French Lick 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ A COMBINED summer business 
and pleasure convention was the mag- 
net which drew 300 members of the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers asso- 
ciation to French Lick, June 10-12. 
The sprawling French Lick Springs 
hotel welcomed guests, who _inter- 
spersed golf, horse shoe pitching, bait 
casting, bingo, bridge, and baseball 
with morning meetings. 

Opening the first session June 10, 
President D. W. Crutchfield, Crutch- 
field Grain & Feed Co., Yeoman, re- 
ported on legislative activity of the 
association and called attention to the 
fact that the meeting in January, 1952 
will mark the golden jubilee conven- 
tion of the association. He urged a 
drive to increase the membership ros- 
ter to 1,000 firms by that time. 

Mr. Crutchfield asked grain eleva- 
tors not to buy grain in small lots from 
youngsters. He indicated that he knew 
of cases where youths had stolen grain 
and sold it to elevators which did not 
check closely enough on where the 
grain came from. Such purchases con- 
tribute to juvenile delinquency, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crutchfield. 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion, Chicago, explained that there will 
be plenty of money in the pockets of 
consumers to buy meat, milk, and eggs 
this year. This combined with higher 
grain consuming animal units on farms 
should make for a good feed business, 
Mr. Berger said. 

According to Mr. Berger, grain con- 
suming animal units on farms in 1942 
amounted to 153 million; in 1943, 193 
million; in 1947, 155 million; and cur- 
rently, 177 million. Balancing the large 
animal population are abundant grain 
stocks in good positions and a good 
supply of protein meal. He listed only 
four ingredients in shorter supply now 
than a year ago—molasses, cobalt, nia- 
cin, and choline chloride. 

Mr. Berger urged active opposition 
to the continuance of price cortrols 
and allocations claiming that control 
by government directive is the un- 
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TWO presidents get together 
in the photo above. D. W. 
Crutchfield, left, heads the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers 


association and Walter C. 


Berger, right, the American 
Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. This picture was taken as 
Mr. Berger registered for the 
meeting. 
American way of operating. He asked 
that members of the trade contact their 
representatives in congress telling 
them their views. Mr. Berger advo- 
cated unlimited production under free 
enterprise; elimination of waste in mili- 
tary spending; curbs on civilian gov- 
ernment expenditures; a “pay as you 
go” tax program and increased indi- 
vidual savings. 

H. J. Pierson, director of public 
information for the Indianapolis cham- 
ber of commerce, spoke on “Open 
Road to Freedom”. Mr. Pierson said 
there is an open conspiracy operating 
in the United States to overthrow our 
present form of government. He said 
that at the present time there are 37 
subversive schools operating in this 
country, training persons in methods 
of destroying our government. 

A symposium on ceiling prices on 
feeds was participated in by W. C. 
Deuser, office of price stabilization, 
Indianapolis,and Don Baughman, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Cur- 
rent regulations and their effect on the 
grain and feed trade were discussed. 


Dr. John K. Langum, Indiana Uni- 
versity, opened the final day’s session 
with a talk on the general business out- 
look. According to Dr. Langum, by 
the end of the year the mobilization 
program will have a real effect on the 
domestic economy. He said things are 
unsettled as the nation shifts to a de- 
fense economy and indicated that while 
7 per cent of the national output was 
devoted to national security in Decem- 
ber, 1950, about 15 per cent will be by 
December, 1951 and 20 per cent in 
1952. 

Closing the speaking program, Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, secretary of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave a report from the 
nation’s hub. He said Washington did 
things only in response to demands of 
the public or a majority within the 
public. He advised close contact with 
members of congress in order to let 
them know citizens’ individual views 
on matters of national importance. 

Mr. Brooks hit at the payment of 
subsidies on a broad basis since no 
incentive will remain to reward the 
efficient and compel efficiency from 
the inefficient. He said the council op- 
poses any grant of subsidy authority 
unless it can be demonstrated with 
precision where subsidies are needed 
and the extent of this need in order 
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Experienced buyers 
are aware that Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal is packed with 


“plus values.” For, in 
addition to the protein and carotene content, 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal contains a 
host of important nutritive elements that promote 
growth and health in poultry, swine and cattle. No 
other natural feedstuff contains so many important 


nutritive factors as dehydrated alfalfa meal; no 


other brand has earned the confidence of so many — 


leading feed manufacturers as Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. 


wi Ag 


* MISSOURI 
SALES © 
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 DENYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL MEE J. SMALL = 


by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 
July 2, 1951 

EXTEND CONTROLS 

Congress has extended the national production act (controls) for one month. 
In the closing hours of June, which marked the end of the fiscal year, 1951, adminis- 
tration leaders agreed to a stop-gap resolution to extend the time, but had to take 
a freeze on the whole act for the period. This means that Mr. DiSalle and Eric Johnston 
are stymied for one month. The house will begin debate on the revised bill on July 5. 

Two events are having considerable effect upon the request for an extension of 
the controls law. The first, the cease-fire move in Korea and secondly, the fact 
that inventories are high and there are many bargains in the retail stores. Much of 
the coming debate will center around these two points. Democratic congressional 
leaders fear that there may be a decided let-down in sentiment with the result that 
the present law will be weakened. An appeal has been made to the labor unions and 
the C.I.0., especially, is conducting a pressure campaign on congress. 


COMMODITY PRICES DOWNWARD 


A government report shows that some important commodity prices are on the skids. 
Oats, barley, and flaxseed are below prices of a year ago. The selling price of 
rubber has gone from 66 cents to 52 cents per pound as against 80 cents at the end of 
1950. Of course, the government controls this commodity as it is the sole exporter. 
There is an ample supply of rubber on hand, yet a silly OPS order prohibits auto- 
mobile companies from furnishing a spare tire with a new car. 


The commodity price index has declined from 221 in April to a current level of 
205. The three months' average drop is about 7 per cent; government regulations 
are not needed in view of present tendencies. 


WHAT ABOUT KOREA? 


President Truman is playing coy about the Russian suggestion for a truce in 
Korea. At his last press conference he decried any knowledge of a peace move — from 
any quarter. If this is true, then Mr. Acheson has not been telling him just what 
is going on. Why, even the page boys at the Capitol have been aware that the U. S. 
and the U. N. have been working overtime to effect a truce at the 38th parallel. Who 
is the President trying to fool? 

Gen. MacArthur got fired because he tried to negotiate a truce on the battle- 
field, yet Gen. Ridgeway at this moment is authorized to do so. MacArthur was 
right but the administration refused to agree and this led to his dismissal. 


It is generally agreed in Washington that a cease-fire under present conditions 
means an indefinite stalemate but this appears to be what Mr. Truman wants. It will, 
by no means, result in peace. There can be no peace in Korea until that unfortunate 
country is unified. In answer to a question that I put to Secretary Acheson, he said 
that a truce at the 38th parallel would be considered a victory. That is so, he said, 
"because we stopped the aggressor" — at a cost of 140,000 casualties and 15 billions 
of dollars, we are just where we started one year ago. This is just another Munich 
and another diplomatic failure. Our foreign policy has reached a new low. 


GLOBAL SPENDING 


i Spending, in an effort to stop communism, increases in tempo without consider- 
: ation for the American taxpayer. Hearings are in progress on a foreign aid bill that 
calls for more than 8 billion dollars. Included in that sumis money for more Marshall 
plan aid, a huge amount for European re-armament, and a fantastic Point Four scheme. 
Secretary Marshall, of the armed services department, has also tossed to con- 
gress a request for 6.5 billions for military installations, some of which are to be 
in other parts of the world. It is expected that the total sum for military needs 
in the coming year will exceed 60 billion dollars. 


In spite of the many billions of dollars spent since 1945, communism is still 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Badger Nutrition School Aug. 20-21 


Stimulating Program Planned for Madison Course 


@ THE BADGER state’s second an- 
nual nutrition school for feed men will 
be held Monday and Tuesday, Aug. 
20-21, at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, officials planning the short 
course have announced. The school 
will again be sponsored jointly by the 
University college of agriculture and 
the Central Retail Feed association. 
The two-day sehool is open to all 
feed men from everywhere and the 


program planned should be of wide- 
spread interest. In addition to top- 
notch speakers from the University 
itself, the program committee has lined 
up several outstanding men from the 
feed industry who will address ses- 
sions of the school. 

Typical of these speakers from out- 
side the faculty is Dr. Roland M. Beth- 
ke of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
For nearly a quarter-century a member 


MONDAY — AUGUST 20 


TUESDAY — AUGUST 21 


F. B. Morrison, Cornell University 


Program 


SECOND WISCONSIN NUTRITION SCHOOL FOR FFED MEN 


David K. Steenbergh, Chairman 


V. E. Kivlin, Associate Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 
errr ADJUSTING TO CONDITIONS 
Walter C. Berger, President, American Feed Manufacturers Association, Chicago 


WISCONSIN FEED AND LIVESTOCK SITUATION 
Walter H. Ebling, Crops and Livestock Reporting Service, Wisconsin Department of 


| eee COMPARATIVE VALUE OF SOLVENT AND EXPELLER OIL MEALS 
R. M. Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 


FIBER IN LIVESTOCK FEEDING 
Gus Bohstedt, University of Wisconsin . 


....NUTRITIONAL FACTORS FOR REPRODUCTION 


eer: QUESTION BOX, Panel of Speakers 
BANQUET AND PROGRAM — Memorial Union 


E. E. Heizer, Chairman 


WHAT SHOULD A GOOD EGG MASH CONTAIN? 
W. W. Cravens, University of Wisconsin 
FEED REQUIREMENTS AND FEEDING OF BROILERS 


M. L. Sunde, University of Wisconsin 


EVALUATION OF FEEDS 


J. G. Halpin, Chairman 


R. H. Grummer, University of Wisconsin 
.... FEEDING LAMBS AND BEEF CATTLE 


E. R. Hauser, University of Wisconsin 


ADVANCES IN DAIRY COW NUTRITION 


QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 


REGISTRATION 
WELCOME 


Agriculture, Madison 


of the agricultural experiment station 
staff at Wooster, Ohio, this native of 
Wisconsin and Wisconsin-educated sci- 
entist will discuss the comparative val- 
ues of solvent and expeller oil meals. 

President Walter C. Berger of the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation will speak on the subject, “Ad- 
justing to Conditions,” a talk which 
will discuss current problems affecting 
feed men all over the country and what 
can be done to relieve or alleviate 
them. 

Dr. J. L. Krider, former college sci- 
entist now with McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., will have as his sub- 
ject “Antibiotics in Livestock Feeding, 
a topic of great interest and concern 
not only to Wisconsin feed men but to 
retailers and manufacturers alike all 
over the country. 

An “old master” in the field of nu- 
trition, Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been assigned the subject “Evaluation 
of Feeds.” Prof. Morrison is the au- 
thor of the widely-used reference book, 
“Feeds and Feeding” and is a former 
University of Wisconsin faculty mem- 
ber. 

All sessions of the two-day nutrition 
school will be held in the University 
of Wisconsin’s million-dollar Memorial 
Union building, the meetings being 
held in the Union theater. Registration 
for the short course will be conducted 
right at the theater beginning at 8:30 
a.m., Monday, Aug. 20. The program 
proper will get underway at 10 a.m. 

An extremely moderate fee will 
cover all school activities, including the 
meetings themselves, two luncheons, 
and the school banquet on Aug. 20. 
Application blanks for the school will 
be mailed to all members of the Cen- 
tral association. 

Other feed men who plan to attend 
should write the Central Retail Feed 
association at 1712 W. St. Paul av., 
Milwaukee 3, and request application 
blanks. Fees for the nutrition school 
then will be sent directly to the direc- 
tor of short courses, Wisconsin college 
of agriculture, Madison 6. 

Special dormitory accommodations 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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H. T. Scott, Chairman 
ANTIBIOTICS IN LIVESTOCK FEEDING 
J. L. Krider, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
QO... OF DEHYDRATED ALFALFA IN FEEDS 
R. M. Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
P. H. Phillips, University of Wisconsin 
10:15... NEW FACTS IN DAIRY CALF NUTRITION 
G. M. Werner, University of Wisconsin 
: N. N. Allen, University of Wisconsin 


The World's Resources at Your Command 


From the four quarters of the globe, ships are bringing to 
American ports, the ingredients which we place at your 
disposal. These ingredients include such essentials as the 
following: 


Vegetable Proteins Beet Pulp 

Animal Proteins Bran and Pollards 
Bonemeal Brewer's Yeast 
Dicalcium Phosphate Molasses 

Fish Meal Vitamin Oils 


Alfalfa Meal 


also 
Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials 


| For up-to-the-minute information on quotations 
ee and deliveries, phone, telegraph, or write us 


SOUTH PENN. “PRILADELPHIA 2 PA. 
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— Golf, Government 
(Continued from page 23) 


that congress may legislate precisely where 
they may be used. 
“Government subsidies in our opinion are 


wasteful and do not encourage efficiency,” 
Mr. Brooks said. “In themselves they are 
highly inflationary and tend to stifle initia- 
tive. Unless they are to be used with well 
defined, precise, and narrow limits, adminis- 
trative abuses in their applications are prob- 
able,” he asserted. 

The convention closed with a showing of 


SPEAKERS at the Indiana sum- 
mer meeting June 10-12 in- 
cluded, top to bottom: Don 
Baughman, Central Soya Corp., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. C. 
Deuser, Office of Price Stabi- 
lization, Indianapolis; and H. J. 
Pierson, director of public in- 
formation, Indianapolis cham- 
ber of commerce. 


“Growth of a Nation”, the movie produced 
by the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 

One resolution was passed at the meeting. 


| It pointed out that the democratic way of 
_ life is endangered by many philosophies con- 


trary to the original freedoms that made 


_ America great and that governmental con- 


' trols have historically destroyed successful 


economies. With that in mind the members 
voted to adopt a resolution urging the im- 
mediate removal of price controls. 


Merchandising, Laws 
Headline Poultry Meet 


Merchandising ideas and government ac- 
tions affecting the field headlined the reg- 
ional fact-finding conference of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries which was 
held at Belfast, Maine, July 6. More than 
a dozen states and Canada were represented 
at the meeting. 

Speakers on the program included Charles 
Hawks of the Foultry & Egg National 
Board, Dr. T. C. Byerly of the department 
of agriculture, and Jane Wasmuth of the 
Institute. 

@ CLEARWATER FEED STORE, Clear- 
water, Kan., has been taken over by Mrs. 


Helen Schmidt from Glen Goff. 


@ IKE HOLLIS, Purcell, Okla., has formed 
a partnership with Walter and Robert Gray 
in the Hollis Feed & Seed Co. 


Better Trained Analysts 
Seed Conference Theme 


Better training for seed analysts was the 
theme of the 41st annual meeting of the 
Association of Official Seed Analysts, which 
was held June 25-29 at Guelph, Canada. 
More than 100 analysts from 35 states and 
federal laboratories in the United States and 
from eight Canadian laboratories attended 
the meeting. 

In addition to the official analysts pre- 
sent, representatives of many American 
firms in the seed business also were present. 
Mrs. Louisa Kanipe, Corvilis, Ore., pre- 
sided in her capacity as president of the seed 
analysts’ group. Among the speakers were 
President J. D. McLachlan of Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and T. L. Kennedy, On- 
tario province minister of agriculture. 


Sanitation, Isolation Can 
Help Prevent Dysentery 


Pig producers should practice sanitation 
and isolation if they want to prevent swine 
dystentery, according to Dr. G. T. Woods, 
University of Illinois swine authority. Ex- 
plaining that the disease is caused by the 
germ Vibrio coli, Dr. Woods stressed that 
lots and pens should be kept clean and well 
drained to prevent the disease. 

Newly purchased animals, he added, 
should be isolated for at least three weeks. 
Sales barns and yards are believed to be im- 
portant sources of dysentery infection, ac- 
cording to Dr. Woods. 


lowa Grain and Feed Men 
Will Exhibit at Fair 


The Varied Industries building at Iowa's 
State Fair, to be held late in August, will 
house an attractive display of the Western 
Grain & Feed association, Secretary Mark 
G. Thornburg of Des Moines has announced. 

The display is being arranged in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which will tell its story of free markets, and 
Lamson Bros. & Co., which will present 
latest grain and livestock market informa- 
tion for fair visitors. 


How well do you rate in your knowledge of feed and grain 
problems? This interesting little quiz will help you find out. 
The answers will be found on page 80 of this issue, but for 
complete information and details, see the 1951 edition of 
THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, reference book and buyers’ 
guide for the industry. 


1—What is the average ash analysis of meat scrap? 
2—What is another name for corn sugar molasses, 
3—Where is herring meal principally produced? 


4—What mineral is the principal source of potassium iodide 
and where is it found? 


5—What is the protein content of Kudzu meal? 
(Answers on page 80) 
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HERE'S HOW you can save niin for 


your customers—get more business for YOUR store 


MORTON'S 
TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 


BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 


Bone meal with ground limestone and Mortons Trace 
Mineralized Salt will provide a// the minerals livestock 
need... economically and easily 


oor the stockmen in your community how this mineral feeding 
plan will pay off in terms of better producing, more profitable 
livestock, 


Explain that all they have to do is put bone meal and ground lime- 
stone, or their equivalents, in one side of a divided mineral box and 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt in the other. Tell them how this 
combination — fed free choice — gives their animals the calcium, phos- 
phorus and salt, plus the iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, iodine and 
zinc needed for good reproduction, sound growth, fast gains, top pro- 
duction. Point out how simple and economical this mineral-feeding 
plan is, too! 


Do this and you'll have helped your customers solve their mineral 
feeding problems . . . and put your salt sales on the same profitable basis 
as feed. MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 3, Ill. 


MORTON ’S 
TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier, Livestock 
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CORN DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


THE APPROVED NUTRITIONAL BOOSTER FOR 
POULTRY, TURKEY, CALF AND HOG FEEDS 


AVAILABILITY... 


Guaranteed IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT... will also 
accept orders for July, August or September delivery. 


PRICE... (SACKED-100’s) 


RATE BASING POINTS 


ROCH. UTICA BALTI. PHILA. ALBANY NEW YORK BOSTON 
SYR. VA. CITIES 


$61.50 $61.80 $62.00 $62.20 $62.30 $62.60 $63.00 


ESTIMATE YOUR COST AGAINST DESTINATIONS LISTED BELOW: 


Atlanta $73.97 Meridian $76.33 
Birmingham 79.10 Minneapolis 20... 76.89 
Buffalo 65.02 Montreal 68.48 
Chicago 71.55 Nashville 75.03 
Cincinnati 70.14 New Orleans... 78.46 
Des Moines 77.54 Omaha 77.74 
Indianapolis 2. 70.81 Tampa 78.46 
77.96 Toledo 69.30 
Knoxville 71.19 Toronto 70.05 
Memphis 71.36 Tulsa 78.93 


ALL OFFERINGS SUBJECT TO CONFIRMATION 


Write, Phone or Wire Your Order to: 


INDUSTRIES INC. 
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Distillers Solubles 


How Digestible Are They by Dairy Cattle? 


@ THERE IS an acute paucity of data 
in the literature concerning the co- 
efficients of digestibility of the various 
constituents in distillers grain solubles 
for farm animals. Schneider, using the 
data obtained by Mangold and asso- 
ciates, reported the chemical composi- 
tion of distillers dried solubles and the 
coefficients of digestibility by swine 
as follows: 

| Chemical composition (percentages) : 
protein, 16; crude fiber, 6.2; ether ex- 
tract, 0.2; nitrogen-free extract. 57.7. 
Coefficient of digestibility (percent- 
ages): protein, 60; crude fiber, 68; 
ether extract, —690; nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, 93.| 

From the low content of protein and 
fat it is evident that these solubles 
are not of grain origin. This is further 
supported by the fact that potatoes, 
sugar beets and molasses are the chief 
raw materials used in Europe and that 
the commercial procedure for the re- 
covery of grain solubles was only just 
being developed in this country at the 
time the experiments were reported. 

Coefficients of digestibility for dis- 
tillers grain solubles for ruminants are 
not available. This investigation was 
made, therefore, in order to obtain this 
information. 

Two types of distillers dried solubles 
were used in this investigation. The 
dried solubles sample No. 1, which 
was supplied by the Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., Louisville, was de- 
rived from the following grain for- 
mula: 67.5 per cent corn, 20.5 per cent 
rye, and 12.0 per cent malt. The dried 
solubles sample No. 2, which was sup- 
plied by Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Louisville, was recovered from 
a 90 per cent corn and 10 per cent 
barley malt mash bill. 

The chemical composition and de- 
scription of the feeds used in the diges- 
tion trials are presented in the table. 

Standard A.O.A.C. methods were 
used for the determination of the vari- 
ous constituents in all of the feeds, 
except that the standard methods 
recommended by the research com- 
mittee, Distillers Feed Research Coun- 
cil were used for the determination of 
moisture and ether extractives in the 
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By C. F. HUFFMAN 
W. DUNCAN 
E. J. BENNE 


Michigan State College 


two dried solubles. 

Ten-day feces collection periods 
were used in all cases. Five Holstein- 
Friesian cows, which were approxi- 
mately two years of age, were used to 
determine the coefficients of digesti- 
bility of the constituents in the basal 
hay used in both trials to determine the 
digestion coefficients of the two dis- 
tillers dried solubles. The mean co- 
efficients of digestibility obtained with 
the hay alone were used to calculate 
coefficients of digestibility for both of 
the dried solubles. Four cows were used 
in each of the trials to determine the 
coefficients of digestibility of the dried 
solubles. 


use of the following accepted litera- 
ture values for the coefficients of di- 
gestibility of No. 2 yellow corn: dry 
matter, 90; protein, 77; ether extract, 
90; crude fiber, 57; and nitrogen-free 
extract, 93 per cent (3, 5). 

The average and range of coefficients 
for the constituents in distillers dried 
solubles No. 1, which was composed 
of 67.5 per cent corn, 20.5 per cent 
rye, and 12 per cent malt, were as fol- 
lows: dry matter, 78 (74-82); protein, 


THIS valuable report by Dr. Huffman and 
his associates was prepared especially for the 
recent Distillers Feed Research Council con- 
ference, which was held at Cincinnati. It 
treats many aspects of this important subject. 


74 (71-78); ether extract, 64 (54-76); 
crude fiber, 63 (26-98); and nitrogen- 
free extract, 88 (85-90). It should be 
mentioned that the range of values 
obtained for crude fiber showed the 
greatest variation but since these solu- 
bles only contained 3.53 per cent crude 
fiber, they contributed very little to the 
T.D.N. value. The variations observed 
in the coefficients for ether extract, 
however, have an important bearing 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE FEEDS 


The total daily dry matter consump- 
tion was kept constant throughout all 
of the digestion trials. The original 
plan called for the replacement of 50 
per cent of the dry matter supplied by 
the hay by an equivalent amount of 
the respective dried solubles. Unfor- 
tunately this plan could not be fol- 
lowed when distillers dried solubles 
No. 1 were used. All of the cows con- 
sumed the allotted nine pounds of 
these solubles for several days and 
then they refused to eat it. It was 
necessary, therefore, to replace a part 
of these solubles with corn in order 
to get the cows to consume any of the 
solubles. No difficulty was encoun- 
tered, however, when nine pounds of 
distillers dried solubles No. 2 were fed. 

In calculating the coefficients of di- 
gestibility for the distillers dried solu- 
bles No. 1, it was necessary to make 


on the T.D.N. value because those 
solubles contained 9.49 per cent ether 
extractable material. 


This value assumes importance in 
the calculation of T.D.N. because it 
is multiplied by the factor 2.25. The 
coefficients obtained for protein and 
nitrogen-free extract appear to be rea- 
sonable. The digestible protein values 
obtained for these solubles averaged 
20.11 per cent, with a range of 19.26 
to 21.08. The T.D.N. varied from 72.8 
to 81.2 (mean value 76.9). Some of 
the variations observed in the coeffi- 
cients for this type of dried solubles 
may have been due to its effect on the 
bacterial flora in the fermentation vat 
and some may have been due to the 
fact that literature values for corn had 
to be used in the calculations. The 


(Concluded on page 75) 
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M ois Ethe Crude 
Name at Descriptior ture Ash Protein Extract Fibe N.F.E 4 

Alfalfa n ittin 12.1¢€ §.93 13.96 55 27.59 38.82 
Distillers dric solubles No. 1 6.86 27 ».49+ 3.53 45.96 
Distillers dried solubles No. 2 4.30 5.73 34.81 11.93¢ 3.59 39.63 x 
Corn. No. 2 vellow 13.06 2.21 8.94 3.75 2.17 69.87 si 
No. 2 on color and leaf 90% corn and If barley malt f 
267.5% corn, 20.5% rve and 12.0% malt * Determined by Distillers Feed Research Council method - 


the night 
improved 
packaging 


1 CHASE TOPMILL 


Chase Topmill is the product of India’s better mills! 
It is carefully graded to combine good looks, 
strength, and uniformity. You'll like Chase Topmill 
—and your customers will, too! It assures the de- 


TZ pendable protection that your product deserves. 


Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of the most 
efficient container for your product. He is or. by more 
than 100 years of experience in providing better bags for 
American industry and agriculture. 


BAGS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


© cotton bags of all kinds 
© paper and Multiwall bags 
© Saxolin open mesh bags 


© Topmill burlap bags 


>, 


e combination bags, liners 
and specialties 


SINCE 


he S E BAG CoO. cenera sates oFrices: 309 Ww. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


BOISE e¢ DALLAS e TOLEDO e DENVER e DETROIT * MEMPHIS e BUFFALO e ST.LOUIS e NEW YORK e CLEVELAND e MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES e MINNEAPOLIS e GOSAEN, IND. PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS e ORLANDO, FLA. SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE, REIDSVILLE, N.C. HARLINGEN, TEXAS CHAGRIN FALLS, O. WORCESTER, MASS. CROSSETT, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. W. Sievert 


By C. W. SIEVERT and OR. 8. W. FAIRBANKS 


The abstracts and digests of current animal nutrition literature appearing on this page 
are prepared expressly for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, and 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, noted animal nutritionist. An unusual and interesting feature of these 
digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
Readers should note that the opinions expressed are those of the authors and are not 
necessarily shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks 


Title: Cobalt Metabolism Studies with Sheep. 
Authors: H. A. Keener, R. R. Baldwin, and 
G. P. Perciral, New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station and General Foods Corp. 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
10 (May, 1951) pp. 428-433. 

Digest: One objective of the study reported 
here was to determine if sufficient cobalt 
can pass from the blood stream into the 
rumen contents to explain the response ob- 
tained from cobalt injections. The other was 
to determine if cobalt carbonate goes into 
solution in the digestive trace as determined 
by its absorption into the blood stream. 

Cobalt is eliminated very rapidly from 
the body. 

It appears that cobalt which has been in- 
jected into the blood stream can make its 
way into the rumen contents in sufficient 
quantities to bring about a slow recovery 
from the deficiency, if large amounts are 
administered at frequent intervals over a 
long enough period. 

Cobalt fed in the form of cobalt carbon- 
ate can be absorbed. 

Using labeled cobalt in the form of the 
sulfate, it was found that very small amounts 
of injected cobalt do reach the rumen con- 
tents. It appears that the amount of such 
cobalt reaching the rumen contents may be 
adequate under certain conditions to bring 
about a slow recovery from the deficiency. 
Comment: The feed manufacturer can’t in- 
ject it but he can put it into feeds. The 
experimental work with affected herds and 
flocks show that restoration to normal is 
rapid by the use of common salt to which 
one ounce of cobalt has been added to 100 
pounds of salt. 

During recent years the boys in research 
have done a lot of work on the role of co- 
balt in animal nutrition. There are areas in 
which the soils are so low in cobalt that 
ruminants, especially sheep, maintained on 
feeds raised in these regions may show defi- 
nite cobalt deficiency. There are numbers 
of symptoms of cobalt deficiency among 
which are emaciation, roughness of coat, 
and anemia. 

Just what cobalt does in animal nutrition 
has not been definitely established. It is sig- 
nificant to point out that ruminants suffer 
from a cobalt deficiency. The disturbance 
has been most frequently observed in sheep, 
but cattle also need it. It has been postulated 
that the role of cobalt may be that of a nu- 
trient to the organisms in the rumen, rather 
than a nutrient for the animal. This theory 
gains support from the fact that vitamin B,, 
is produced by rumen organisms and it con- 
tains about 4 per cent cobalt. Vitamin B,, 
is the only known vitamin to have a metallic 
ion in its composition. 
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Ray, Weir, Pope, Bohstedt (Jour. Am. 
Sci. 7 (1948) 3) administered cobalt salts 
by mouth at the rate of 1 mg. of the ele- 
ment per head per day and brought about 
a rapid increase in the appetite and body 
weight of cobalt deficient sheep. 

Keener and Percival (Jour. Am. Sci. 9 
(1950) 404) found that both cobalt sulfate 
and cobalt carbonate relieved the cobalt de- 
ficiency in sheep when administered orally. 

Both the Vermont Yankee and the Dumb 
Dutchman agree that cobalt is a very neces- 
sary trace element in feeds for ruminants. 
Cobalt deficient areas have been found in a 
number of states (Michigan, Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire, etc.). 

* * 


Title: Antibiotics in the Treatment of an 
Unfamiliar Turkey Disease. 

Authors: E. H. Peterson and T. A. Hymas 
(State College of Washington). 
Publication: Pouliry Science, Vol. 30 
(May 1951) pp. 466-468. 

Digest: The authors describe a compara- 
tively new turkey disease locally called “mud 
disease” or “mud fever’, and also called 
“toxemia”. They suspect that it is not con- 
fined to the Northwest but is nationwide. 
They claim a striking similarity between 
this turkey disease and blue comb (pullet) 
disease of chickens, since the two corre- 
spond in many details. 

The disease has recently been recognized 
in the brooder house or with range poults, 
where mortality may go as high as 50 per 
cent. The birds have a sub-normal tempera- 
ture and tend to “pile”, causing heavy 
losses. Survivors often remain unthrifty. 

The disease is most commonly noted with 
adults approaching market weight. There is 
a sudden onset and rapid spread. The entire 
flock goes “off feed” and suffers loss of con- 
dition and weight. Death losses are up to 


15 per cent, but rarely higher; the great ~ 


losses being due to weight losses. 

The head turns dark (cyanosis), there are 
sour crops and fetid diarrhea. The small in- 
testine is inflamed, kidneys are usually in- 
flamed, and the liver becomes necrotic. The 
disease runs its course in about two weeks. 
Most outbreaks are on muddy ranges—hence 
the name of “mud disease”. 

It is very difficult to transmit this disease 
in the laboratory, yet it seems to be infec- 
tious. No effective preventive measures have 
been worked out thus far. (The report was 
written Jan. 2, 1951). The oral administra- 
tion of aureomycin, terramycin and peni- 
cillin has proved highly and rapidly effective. 
They present data on a number of birds so 
treated, and show that treated birds recover 
rapidly and gain weight whereas the control 


birds lost weight in some instances, gained 
in some, and 25 per cent died. 

The authors have reported one flock treat- 
ment case. They treated a small flock of 
600 birds, using 100 ppm. of terramycin in 
the feed and 5 ppm. in the water. The clin- 
ical symptoms disappeared in 48 hours of 
medication, and mortality was less than 5 
per cent. 

Comment: While this report is not directly 
on feed, it is nevertheless of great interest 
to feed manufacturers since they practically 
always have service men checking the wel- 
fare of the turkey flocks they are feeding. 

One hundred parts per million is approxi- 
mately 90 grams per ton. Putting 90 grams 
of an antibiotic into a feed is not allowable 
feed practice, 50 grams being the limit now 
allowed. Mixing 90 grams into a feed there- 
fore makes the resulting mixture a “drug” 
and if sold as a complete mixture it would 
have to be registered as a drug. A consumer 
can mix his own, or have it custom-mixed 
for him so long as he does not sell or offer 
to sell it to another user. 

Developments regarding this disease are 
worth following. 

Title: The Effect of Low Manganese Rations 
on Dairy Cattle. 
Authors: O. G. Bentley and P. H. Fhillips 
(University of Wisconsin). 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
34 (May, 1951) pp. 396-403. 
Digest: Experiments were made with young 
Holstein heifers starting at about 200 pounds 
body weight, through one, two, and three 
lactations, using rations composed of good 
legume hay low in manganese, corn silage, 
and a grain mixture of corn and corn by- 
products. 

An effect of manganese level on growth 
was not demonstrated. The calves grew 
about as well on a manganese level of 10 
ppm. as they did on 30, 40, or 60 ppm. 

Heifers on low manganese feeds were 
slower to show oestrus and were slightly but 
consistently slower to conceive upon breed- 
ing. 

Manganese had no appreciable effect on 
the vitamin A, carotene or vitamin C con- 
tent of the blood, thereby indicating that 
manganese is not needed for vitamin C syn- 
thesis, provided at least 7 to 10 ppm. of it 
is present. 

It was extremely difficult to affect the 
manganese content of the organs and tis- 
sues of these cattle, except the ovary. This 
organ exhibited low manganese content 
when the manganese level in the rations fed 
was only 7 to 10 ppm. 

Low manganese levels in rations caused 
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Pratts TRATES make any feed nearly perfect by 
supplying essential ingredients which are lacking, and 
by building to full strength those which are deficient 


Ben Franklin once wrote—‘‘For want of 
a nail the shoe is lost; for want of a shoe 
the horse is lost,”’ etc. 

That wisdom might well be applied to 
feed mixing. For want of asingle mineral 
or essential vitamin, the nutritive value 
of an entire bag of feed may be limited. 

But, not when you use Pratts Poultry- 
Trate, Hog-Trate and Broiler-Trate— 
those amazing new concentrates devel- 
oped in Pratts Laboratory. 

With Trates, you continue to buy 
bulk feedstuffs from the most economi- 
cal source. BUT HERE’S THE DIFFERENCE: 
Pratts Trates take into account the 
minerals and vitamins which are already 
in your bulk feedstuffs . . . supplying 
only those which are lacking, such as 
antibiotics; building up those which are 


deficient ...so that you may produce 
perfectly balanced feeds, without waste 
or deficiency of a single nutrient. 

This perfect dovetailing of Trates and 
bulk feeds means a nutritionally better 
bag of feed every time. . . and often at 
lower cost. It means that you eliminate 
costly buying, storage and mixing head- 
aches of many small-quantity ingredients. 


USE PRATTS RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Pratts Laboratory will check your for- 
mulas without cost, so that your feeds, 
made with POULTRY-TRATE, HOG-TRATE 
and BROILER-TRATE will measure up to 
any feed on the market . . . and yet give 
you more profit. We will also supply 
attractive advertising, tags and sales- 
helps to round out your program. 


PROFITS ARE A-WASTING ...ASK FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
FROM PRATT FOOD CO., 130 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


BROILER GROWERS! 


Get faster growth .. . quicker 
profits... with BROILER-TRATE 


Broiler-Trate is a vitamin-trace 
mineral concentrate especially 
prepared to enable you to mix 
specialized high energy broiler 
feeds. Every tested factor known 
to stimulate growth has been built 
into Pratts Broiler-Trate. 
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abnormal structural changes in the livers of 
the cattle eating them, and decreased bile 
production greatly. 

Manganese content of the rations used 
had no effect on milk production. Neither 
the low level, 10 ppm., nor the high level, 
60 ppm., was detrimental to milk production. 

Cattle can readily tolerate 60 to 70 ppm. 
of manganese in the diet. Twenty ppm. 
would seem to be a satisfactory level, while 
10 ppm. is too low or distinctly marginal. 

Under practical conditions the addition 
of manganese to cattle rations so that a level 
of 20 ppm. is attained is indicated. 
Comment: We believe this tells the story 
pretty well. 

* 
Title: Effect of Vitamin B,, (A.P.F.) on the 
Growth of Calves Weaned From Milk at an 
Early Age. 
Authors: L. L. Rusoff and M. O. Hag 
(Louisiana Agricultural Experiment  Sta- 
tion). 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, Vol. 
10 (May, 1951) pp. 331-334. 
Digest: A supplementation of a vitamin B,, 
concentrate (A.P.F.) No. 3) was added to 
an all plant-protein calf starter and fed to 
calves weaned from milk at 28 days of age. 
The A.P.F. No. 3 contained 12.5 mg. of 
vitamin B,, per pound. 

The calves up to 90 days of age showed 
no response to the vitamin B,, supplementa- 
tion. It appears that the young calf does not 
require any additional B,, in the calf starter 
when weaned from milk at an early age. It 
is possible that the calf obtains sufficient 
vitamin B,, from milk and milk products 
for its needs and stores this vitamin until 
rumen synthesis begins. It is also probable 
that vitamin B,, synthesis occurs at approxi- 
mately one month of age since the experi- 
mental animals were weaned from milk at 
that time. 

Weekly intra-muscular injections of 125 
micrograms of crystalline vitamin B,, to 
one calf after weaning from milk also was 
of no value. 

No difference was observed in the amount 

of grain consumed per pound of gain or in 
the incidence of scours between the two 
groups. 
Comment: The title to this article was writ- 
ten before the term “APF” became extinct 
so far as feed registrations go. But we can 
all understand this experiment because it 
deals with vitamin B,, and the feeding of 
calves. 

Back in the days when APF was a popu- 
lar and a legal term we didn’t really know 
what it really meant. We now consider it as 
having consisted of at least two distinct sub- 
stances, (1) vitamin B,, and (2) antibiotics. 
Some of the APF products offered to feed 
manufacturers at that time contained both 
these substances. The particular one used in 
the experiment here abstracted may not have 
contained antibiotic. Maybe Dave Green 
(Merck €& Co.) who furnished the mate- 
rial used in the experiment knows. Neither 
the Vermont Yankee nor the Dumb Dutch- 
man asked him although they are on speak- 
ing terms with him. However, the work with 
pure crystalline vitamin B,, seemed to do 
much the same as did the “APF No. 3” 
product. 

Antibiotics have been shown to inter- 
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fere with rumen functions in some cases, 
but with very young calves the rumen does 
not function. We are inclined to think that 
antibiotics did not enter into this experiment 
at all. 

Title: Certain Trace Elements in the Feeds, 
Organs, and Tissues of a Selected Group of 
Repeat Breeding Cows in Northwestern 
Wisconsin. 

Authors: O. G. Bentley, G. V. Quicke, J. 
Kastelic, and P. H. Phillips (University of 
Wisconsin). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, Vol. 
34 (May, 1951) pp 363-366. 

Digest: Manganese content of alfalfa grown 
in Wisconsin varies from 7 to 72 ppm. 
Often farmers feeding low-manganese hay 
are troubled with repeat breeding cows. 

Manganese content of hay (29 samples) 
ranged from 8.9 to 48.5 ppm. averaging 
23.3 ppm. 26 samples of silage ranged from 
18.8 to 66.0 ppm. average 31.7 ppm. Be- 
low 20 ppm. seems to be on the low side, 
and the hay from twelve farms was under 
that figure. The amount of silage fed varied 
greatly, and these low manganese hays might 
be expected to have an influence on man- 
ganese consumed and subsequent breeding 
performance. 

Cobalt was determined on 18 samples of 
hay, with a range of 0.02 to 0.08 ppm. and 
an average of 0.042 ppm. In 18 samples of 
silage the range was 0.03 to 0.16 ppm. and 
an average of 0.09 ppm. In 17 samples of 
grain feed the range was 0.02 to 3.28 ppm. 
and the average was 0.63 ppm. Four farms 
fed grain feeds containing 1 to 3.28 ppm. 
of cobalt, and it was assumed that there feeds 
had cobalt added to them. The remaining 
farms used grain feed averaging 0.12 ppm. 
cobalt. It has been reported that at least 
0.05 ppm. is necessary in the to‘al feed. 

Apparently some farms are definitely de- 
ficient in cobalt. 

Blood plasma ascorbic acid values were 
determined, and also vitamin A and caro- 
tene which were found adequate. Manganese 
in the liver, blood and ovaries was also 
determined. 

The authors summarize the work thus: 

“In an effort to determine the relation- 
ship of trace minerals to the repeat breeding 
cow problem, a study of the distribution of 
manganese and cobalt in the feeds fed the 
cows from problem herds and the distribu- 
tion of cobalt and manganese in certain 
tissues and organs of problem cows has been 
made. 

“It is evident that no single cause was 
responsible for the repeat breeder cow from 
these herds. Low blood plasma ascorbic acid 
values were found to exist. There was defi- 
nite evidence of low, or marginal cobalt in- 
take associated with many of these problem 
herds. The manganese concentrations of the 
feeds from these farms was on the low side 
of the normal range, while ovarian concen- 
trations were definitely low. It appears from 
these data that trace minerals have little if 
any direct relationship to the repeat breed- 
ing cow problem, although this possibility 
is not precluded from the data”. 
Comment: We'd play it safe. We would use 
trace minerals in the feed in such amount 
that there would be no actual or borderline 
deficiencies, not only in cobalt or mangan- 
ese, but also in iodine, copper, etc. The cost 


is so small that a feed manufacturer cannot 
afford to make feeds without adequate, but 
not excessive trace mineral fortification. 

Title: Detrimental Effect of Corn of Coarse 
Particle Size in Rations for Chicks. 
Authors: R. L. Davis, E. G. Hill, H. J. 
Sloan, and G. M. Briggs, (University of 
Minnesota). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 30 
(May, 1951) pp. 325-328. 
Digest: The purpose of this experiment was 
to determine the effect of particle size of 
cracked and ground corn on chick growth. 

All cracked corn used was of “chick size’’, 
and passed thru a number 10 screen (U. S. 
standard sieve series), and not thru a num- 
ber 14 screen. 

The ground corn used had 29 per cent 
particles that did not pass No. 14 and about 
15 per cent were as large as the cracked 
corn. It is a size quite similar to that gener- 
ally sold for use in poultry mash. 

When corn was taken out of the mash 
formula and fed free choice along with the 
remaining mash, the chicks ate more corn 
than they consumed when eating the com- 
plete mash. They gained more slowly and 
fed efficiency also decreased very appre- 
ciably. 

When coarse corn particles were in the 
mash they were selected in preference to 
the rest of the ration. When fine cracked 
corn was used in the ration in place of 
ground corn there was a significant decrease 
in growth and in feed efficiency. This was 
attributed to selection of the corn particles 
to the exclusion of the rest of the ration. 

With a corn-soybean type of starting 
mash chicks did not balance their ration if 
the ground corn was fed separately free 
choice. About 50 per cent less growth oc- 
curred under these conditions. 

This work tells us that we ought to have 
our corn mixed into a mash and that it 
ought to be rather uniformly ground with 
a maximum particle size not too large. Free 
choice feeding of either cracked or ground 
corn with mash is not economical because 
chicks do not balance their ration at all 
well. 

Pellets or crumbles, because they cause a 
more uniform feed consumption, may pos- 
sibly have advantages over mash feed. 

The last word on particle size, palatability, 
feed consumption, pellets, crumbles, growth 
rate, and feed efficiency has not yet been 
written. It is good to see an interest in this 
important subject. 


Make Changes in Ohio 
Livestock Remedy Bill 


Products manufactured under licenses 
granted by the federal bureau of animal in- 
dustry are now exempted from provisions 
of Ohio’s livestock remedy bill, the Animal 
Health Institute at Des Moines has reported. 
The bill is house bill No. 218. 

According to Dal Bruner, Animal Health 
Institute executive secretary, the organiza- 
tion feels that there are still other funda- 
mental shortcomings in the Buckeye animal 
remedy law and plans to prepare legislation 
to be introduced in 1953 to change the law. 
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DELIVER FEEDS 
with EVERY MODERN 
MINERAL GOODNESS | 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


Contains five high-analysis, 
purified phosphates — “so 
soluble they melt on your 
tongue’ — plus eight vital 
trace minerals. 


NO PREMIX REQUIRED 


YOUR OWN BRAND FEEDS with 
HERMAN NAGEL’S MINERAL CONCENTRATES 


Herman Nagel has made it as easy as 1-2-3 for you to 
solve your mineral problems . . . to add the soluble 
phosphates and balanced trace minerals needed to set 


HERMAN NAGEL'S 


TRACE MINERAL 


CONCENTRATE 


a new standard of mineral efficiency for every feed For feeds containing phos- 

you make. Do it the easy way with HERMAN NAGEL’S Be vies cight tp i 
FORMULA B PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE. No premixing E: pre-determined, balanced 
is required! Into your mixer goes “FORMULA B” ... sta cobalt, 


manganese, copper, cobalt, 
nickel, iron, zinc and boron. 


with salt and limestone from your own stock .. . add- 


ing mineral goodness (expertly blended) that makes 
YOUR OWN BRAND feeds preferred. 


Learn how you, too, can deliver feeds second-to-none in 
mineral goodness. Investigate HERMAN NAGEL’S MINERAL 
CONCENTRATES today. It wili pay! 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Eastern States Minnesota Kansas and Missouri 
The Amburgo Co., Inc. Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage Bartels and Shores Chem. Co. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Minneapolis 1, Minn. Kansas City 7, Mo. 
— South Texas 
Illinois Colorado 
Hall Sales Co. Roger Gormly 
Evanston, IIl. Denver, Colorado ° 
Oregon and Washington 
Lowa and Nebraska Utah and Idaho Leo Cook Co. 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. Bader, Inc. Seattle 4, Wash. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa Ogden, Utah Portland 4, Ore. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The Role Betaine 


How It Can be Used in Feeds 


® THERE IS MUCH interest in be- 
taine for use in feed at the present 
time, and that interest is amply justi- 
fied. Betaine is rather closely related 
to choline, and in yet another way both 
choline and betaine are related to me- 
thionine. Choline is scarce and we need 
a good replacement for it in manufac- 
turing feeds. By attempting to bring 
about a better understanding of these 
compounds, we hope to help you make 
more satisfactory feeds. That is the 
purpose of this article. 

W hat is Betaine? The most common 
source of betaine compounds is the 
beet. The generic name for the beet, 
Beta (pronounced Bay-ta) gives us the 
key to the pronunciation of betaine 
(bay-ta-een). The accent is on the 
first syllable. 

Commercial betaine compounds that 
are available for feed use are derived 
from byproducts of sugar manufacture 
from sugar beets. It is a non-toxic 
crystalline compound, of a sweetish 
taste, very soluble in water. Cool 
water will dissolve about one and one 
half times its own weight of betaine, 
while boiling water will dissolve a lit- 
tle over three times its own weight 
of betaine. Betaine hydrochloride, a 
much-used form in feed manufacture, 
is slightly less soluble. 

Chemically, betaine is completely 
methylated glycine and has the for- 
mula (CH3)3 -NOH-CH2-COOH. 
Choline has much the same fornréifa 
except that—CH2OH is substituted in 
place of the terminal-COOH in be- 
taine. This similarity in chemical struc- 
ture helps us understand the fact that 
in many of the biochemical reactions 
in which choline takes part, betaine 
can take its place, and vice versa. 

Notice in the formula for betaine 
that there are three—CH3 groups. 
They are called methyl groups. Both 
betaine and choline have them, each 
having three such groups. The amino 
acid methionine has one such methyl 
group. The point of similarity between 
methionine and betaine or choline is 
in that methyl group. Let us keep that 
in mind for a few moments. 

Many compounds have methyl 
groups, but in a few of them—choline, 
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By C. W. SIEVERT 
Feed Consu!tant 


betaine, and methionine—these methyl 
groups are loosely attached or can be 
more or less easily detached and made 
to combine with some other compound. 
This actually happens in the body’s 
complicated chemistry of food assimi- 
lation. It is the process discovered not 
so many years ago, and is called trans 
methylation. The compound that gives 
up a methyl group for use by another 


For More Data on 
This Timely Subject 


. For the choline content of feed 
ingredients, refer to pages 169-172 
of The Feed Bag Red Book for 
1951. Page 173 contains a table 
showing the betaine content of com- 
monly used feed ingredients and — 
the amino acid table on page 175 
shows the methionine content of 
feed materials. Data for these tables 
were furnished through the courtesy _ 
of the laboratories of the Borden 
Co., New York City, and the Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Both these firms offer betaine, — 
the Borden Co. introducing it to 
the feed trade in 1949. Work on 
betaine in feeds has been done at 
Purdue, Cornell, the California In-- 
stitute_ of Technology, and in the 
biochemistry departments of a num- 
ber of other universities, 


compound is referred to as a methyl 
donor. Betaine, choline, and methio- 
nine, all three, can and do serve as 
methyl donors. This is a very neces- 
sary function in the process of con- 
verting feed into meat. 


Methionine and Betaine. Methionine 
is one of the essential amino acids, 
and is especially notable because it is 
the sulphur containing essential amino 
acid. Without it there can be no 
growth. It is absolutely necessary, and 
certain levels of it are necessary in 
order to get a really good rate of 
growth. If methionine is not present 
in adequate amounts, then growth is 
cut down to correspond to the methio- 
nine level. Of course the same can be 


said of any other essential amino acid. 

Methionine is not plentiful. It is 
found in all complete proteins but 
never in generous amount. Most ani- 
mal proteins contain enough of it and 
a little to spare. Plant proteins are 
more apt to be on the short side. In 
a properly formulated feed we see to 
it that the protein sources are chosen 
and used in such amounts that enough 
methionine is present to fulfill its job 
as an amino acid. Sometimes it is hard 
to find some extra methionine to act 
as a methyl donor, and then we need 
an additional methyl donor. That is 
one place where betaine can be used. 
It is a good methyl donor and it can 
take the place of either methionine 
or choline for that purpose. 

Let’s not confuse this with methio- 
nine as an essential amino acid. There 
isn’t anything that will take its place 
as the all-important sulfur containing 
amino acid. It is only when methionine 
is called upon to give of its methyl 
groups that we can send in reserves 
in the form of betaine. Betaine can do- 
nate methyl groups just as well as me- 
thionine, and it is much easier to get. 

Choline and Betaine. Choline does 
several things in the biochemistry of 
food metabolism. One is in preventing 
fatty infiltration and enlargement of 
the liver. Betaine can do the same 
thing. So can methionine. 

Choline combines with neutral fat 
and phosphoric acid forming phos- 
pholipids, which are more soluble and 
mobile than neutral fat. Betaine helps 
in this process by donating methyl 
groups for the formation of choline in 
the body. 

Deficiency of choline and its methyl 
groups can result in degeneration of 
kidney tissue. Betaine prevents this 
also. It takes two or three times as 
much choline or betaine to prevent 
fatty livers as is needed to prevent 
kidney damage, so we need not worry 
about the latter if the need for the 
former is supplied. Vitamin B,. and 
folic acid are also involved in kidney 
damage. 

There is some argument as to wheth- 
er choline or betaine is the more valu- 
able as a methyl donor. All we need to 
know is that they both serve that way. 
Whether betaine must first be con- 
verted into choline and then give up 
methyl groups, or whether choline is 
turned into betaine and then the 
methyl groups are released, makes no 
real difference to us in formulating 


(Concluded on page 77) 
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Declers ond their wives gath- 
ered of Alli Ohio, 


McMillen 


DEALERS 
DISCUSS 
HOW TO 


@ FARMING isa scientific busi- 
ness and growing more so by the 
minute. A real knowledge of 
feeds, feeding problems and man- 
agement methods is required for 
success in the feed business today. 
MeMillen dealers in “family get- 
togethers” like the one illustrated 
here, are preparing to do a sound 
and up-to-date job of serving 
feeders in 1951. 

The RIGHT people on the 
RIGHT jobs, the RIGHT facilities 
and the RIGHT feeds . . . those 
are the highlights of the dramatic 
program presented by members 
of the McMillen Merchandising 


Dr. J. L. Krider, director of research for McMillen 
Feed Mills, tells dealers ‘‘What's Behind the Tag." 


McMILLEN 


Ad fic stage p tati Pp 
the effect of mill facilities on feed sales. 


SERVICE 


EEDERS 


Staff. Dr. J. L. Krider, head of 
MeMillen Feed Research, gives 
scientific evidence of 
Behind the Tag” .. . a feed com- 
pletely balanced, with high qual- 
ity proteins and essential miner- 
als, vitamins and growth factors, 
constantly improved through a 
continuing program of research. 

More than 4,000 people have 
attended these twenty-eight meet- 
ings held throughout the country. 
‘They received the benefit of many 
years of merchandising experi- 
ence direct from executives of 
America’s fastest growing feed 
company. 


FEED MILLS 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


) MASTER MIX 


NAME 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS + Fort Wayne, Indiana 


If you are interested in doing an up-to-date job for feeders 
in 1951, mail this coupon now. 


ADDRESS 


FEEDS AND CONCENTRATES 


—STATE. 
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Treat ‘Em Gently 


Don’t Push Mr. Farmer: Townsend 


@ KID GLOVES must be part of the 
daily working equipment of any feed 
man who hopes to succeed with New 
England farmers, according to Dick 
Townsend, who manages the Sunshine 
Feed Store at Northampton, Mass. 
Now, Mr. Townsend doesn’t mean 
that kid gloves should be substituted 
for the canvas variety or for bare 
hands. What he means is that con- 
siderate, low pressure treatment “is 
worth a lot more in breaking down 
the hard-hearted Yankee farmer than 
is persuasive selling.” 

Mr. Townsend practices what he 
preaches. For example, he sidetracks 
the telephone when a customer calls 
with what to him is a serious problem 
and gets out to the farm in question 
just as quickly as he can. 

“Answering such questions by tele- 
phone is an impersonal way of dealing 
with the problem,” Mr. Townsend 
said. “It is far better to deal with each 
problem in person even if it means 
making an extra trip to the customer's 
farm than it would be to hand out in- 
formation without making a prelimin- 
ary examination. This has the double- 
barreled effect of not only helping the 
farmer solve his problem but it like- 


Reader Service Provides 
Valuable Data Free 


Practically no effort on your part 
will bring you without obligation the 
latest information on new products 
and processes through The Feed Bag’s 
new Reader Service department. 

Into this issue of The Feed Bag is 
bound a postage-paid Reader Service 
reply card which does all the work for 
you. Now you need only circle on the 
Reader Service card the numbers re- 
ferred to in the news items offering 
data which you want, sign your name 
and address, and drop in the mail. 

We'll do the rest. Once our Reader 
Service department gets your card, 
we'll immediately rush your request 
for information on to the company 
making the offer. You save time and 
postage—Reader Service gets the data 
you want for you in a hurry. 
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DICK TOWNSEND 
Wear kid gloves to work. 


wise breaks down the stoic manner for 
which the Yankee farmer in this area 
is noted. 

“The farmer in the Connecticut 
valley,” he continued, “is very set in 
his ways and usually has ideas of his 
own on livestock feeding. A farmer 
like that may insist on using a certain 
formula regardless of all the statistical 
data that you might put before him. 

“Problems like these are hard to 
deal with and if you try to force the 
Yankee farmer to see it your way you 
are bound to arouse his dander, and 
this is a sure way of losing a customer,” 
Mr. Townsend said. “A farmer who 
is losing money from his operation is 
easy meat for your competitor. A 
farm must continue to make money 
if you expect to keep his business, 
otherwise the other fellow will.step in. 
Our problem is to see that Mr. Farmer 
gets the most production out of - his 
farm by applying the facts of doing a 
thorough feed job for health, produc- 
tion, reproduction and realizing the 
greatest profits possible. 

“Gaining the confidence of the 
dyed-in-the-wool Yankee is not an easy 
matter. Once you have proven to him 
that you are interested solely in his 
problems and ever ready to be at his 
service, then and only then will he 
assent to give you a chance to recom- 


mend proper feeding formulas for his 
livestock,” he asserted. 

Mr. Townsend spends much of his 
time in the field, visiting each customer 
at least once a week. He maintains a 
close check on the farmers’ feeding 
habits and if anything unusual is noted 
about a farmer's stock he studies the 
problem closely and makes an appro- 
priate recommendation. His sugges- 
tions sometime might mean a major 
undertaking and he suggests ways of 
accomplishing this with minimum ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

“The one sure way of convincing 
the farmer you have his interest at 
heart,” Mr. Townsend noted, “is be- 
ing able to meet an emergency when 
it arises. Calls such as these should be 
given immediate attention. I make it a 
point to answer such calls promptly 
since this is the time that conclusive 
proof can be brought to bear of your 
interest in the farmer's welfare. 

“Sometimes it might mean bringing 
one of his birds or animals to the agri- 
cultural school at the University of 
Massachusetts to fully determine the 
causative factor underlying his prob- 
lem. Such service is appreciated by the 
Valley farmer and creates a bond of 
friendship that makes him a life long 
customer. Frequently the farmer will 
ask to go along to the University to 
learn the facts. These trips to the Uni- 
versity besides winning good will on 
the part of the farmer also provide me 
with additional knowledge to deal with 
similar problems should they arise,” 
Mr. Townsend confided. 

In commenting on the importance 
of keeping farm records Mr. Town- 
send said, “We furnish the farmer 
with both production records and tax 
form record books. Keeping records is 
cne of the major weaknesses of most 
farmers and it is necessary to bring 
the attention of the farmer of the im- 
portance of such records in determin- 
ing the fruits of his labor. 

“Frequently, in order to get a farm- 
er started in keeping records, I may 
have to fill in all the data myself. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to 
carry on this chore for a month before 
the farmer will assent to keeping his 
own records. Conclusive proof will 
then be brought to light to show the 
farmer what part of his farming opera- 
tion is in need of improvement. 

Incorporating all the data based on 
the farmers’ records showing his pro- 
duction costs and returns received, Mr. 
Townsend will then sit down with the 
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farmer and enumerate all the facts pointing 
to certain facts which can be improved 
through revising his feeding rations. 


“You'll get extra profits by changing your 
poultry feed I will point out to the farmer,” 
Mr. Townsend emphasized. “By cutting 
costs I don’t mean sacrificing quality. What 
I want to prove to the farmer is that by 
using a balanced suppplement he can in- 
crease his production and thereby reduce 
his health losses which is cutting into his 
profits. 

“Many of the losses of poultry and live- 
stock raisers in this area can be traced di- 
rectly to inadequate feeding,” Mr. Town- 
send said. “These losses cut deeply into the 
farmer's profit and many times the adop- 
tion of better feeding methods will often 
times raise some particular phase of his 
operation from the sub-marginal classifica- 
tion to a profitable operation. 


“Tllness can be a serious thing both to 
the farmer and the feed merchant,” Mr. 
Townsend emphasized. “The loss of a valu- 
able animal could mean the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Too often farmers will 
wait until the condition has become full 
bloom before telling me of their trouble. 
Under such conditions, it is quite often 
necessary to call in a veterinarian rather than 
risk the chance of the loss of a valuable 
animal. 

“Actually, what we try to do is to take 
over the responsibility of supervising the 
treatment once the nature of the condition 
has been established,” Mr. Townsend said. 
“Working in close cooperation with feed 
specialists at the University and veterin- 
arians helps to fill the gap in establishing 
a closer relationship with the farmer,” he 
continued. 

The Sunshine Feed Store handles Wayne 
feeds. Located on Route 5, which is the 
main highway running through the fertile 
valley area, the firm has about 4,000 square 
feet of floor space. Mr. Townsend has man- 
aged the firm since it was established in 
1946. 

The store has loading platforms on either 
side of the wooden structure, which is served 
by a spur track in the rear of the building. 
Ample platform facilities permit unloading 
several grain cars and allows for the loading 
of several farmer's trucks on the front plat- 
form. 

As part of its promotional activity the 
‘Sunshine Store sends out a monthly 
“Barnegram”™ circular which provides late 
facts on feeding problems. The company 
also does extensive newspaper advertising 
in local papers and ties in many of its pro- 
motions with Wayne which all contributes 
towards building up the volume of this 
young progressive organization. 

Great stress is placed on the firm’s per- 
sonal contact in establishing goodwill among 
its customers. The firm operates over an 
area of 25 miles radius carrying the theme 
as its main selling point. “As feed men 
who have your interest at heart.” 

Feedstuffs and antibiotics are the company’s 
stock in trade while other items carried in 
stock are intended to answer the need 
where the demand is indicated. Related items 
carried include poultry feeders, nests, vac- 
cines, capette sets, fertilizer, power mowers, 
garden tractors and garden tools. 
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How to Use Soy Oil Meal 
Told in New Bulletin 


Froper use of 50 per cent soybean oil 
meal in livestock and poultry rations is de- 
scribed in a new bulletin published by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 
The publication discusses formulation of 
balanced rations for turkeys, broilers, calves, 
and hogs. 

To receive a copy, circle No. 1 on the 
Reader Service card. 


Market Development Group 
Newly Created by CSC 


Creation of a new group to conduct mar- 
ket development in industrial chemicals and 
the reorganization of its technical service 
division have been announced by Com- 
mercial Soivents Corp., New York City. 
The charges were announced by H. J. 
Henry, vice president in charge of sales. 

Dr. Frank E. Dolian has been made man- 


ager of the market development group. He 
formerly served as assistant manager of the 
technical services division. The latter divi- 
sion hereafter will devote itself to product 
quality control and technical service for all 


CSC divisions. 


Bradley Ogden, New York 
Feed Veteran, Is Dead 


H. Bradley Ogden, a veteran New York 
state feed man, died recently after a long 
illness. He was president of the Ogden 
Grain Co. at Utica, with which he had been 
associated since 1923. Frank C. Ogden, now 
deceased,- founded the firm which his son 
headed, in 1880. 

E. Ogden Keeler succeeds Mr. Ogden as 
president of the firm, with G. B. Ruhm 
named vice president and treasurer. F. Clark 
Ogden is the company’s secretary and heads 
its sales and nutrition work. 


@ BYRON HATCHERY, Tillman Valley, 
Ill., has added a full line of feeds. 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 
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ONLY 
Sulfaquinoxaline 


Prevents and Controls 


E. moxima 
brunetti 
4 
4 E. meleagridis 


Outbreaks Caused by 
ALL SEVEN (7) COCCIDIA 


Profit-robbing coccidiosis in chickens or turkeys may be 
caused by at least seven different species of coccidia. Your 
customers’ flocks often are exposed to two or more species 
at the same time. That’s why they need the maximum pro- 
tection supplied by a product that is effective against seven 


poultry coccidia that may be found under farm conditions 
today. 


Include Sulfaquinoxaline in your feeds; give your customers 
the only product available to you that prevents and controls 
coccidiosis outbreaks caused by any one of these seven profit- 
killers. Proved effective in hundreds of millions of birds, 
Sulfaquinoxaline has reduced coccidiosis deaths from more 
than 20 per cent to less than 2 per cent. 

Backed by extensive advertising in leading poultry and 
farm journals, demand for Sulfaquinoxaline is constantly in- 
creasing. Don’t let your customers risk large losses due to 
hard-to-control or multiple infections. Get Sulfaquinoxaline 
into your feeds today and give your customers the maximum 
protection they expect in an anticoccidial feed. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited =Montreal 
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Additional reasons why feed manufac- 

turers insist on Sulfaquinoxaline: 

1. Effective in small, economical quantities . . . 

2. Efficient—birds require less feed per pound of gain... 

3. Safe—does not interfere with egg production or hatch- 
ability ... 

4. Profitable—promotes produces thriftier, 
healthier birds . . . 


5. Versatile—effective the year ’round under a wide variety 
of climatic conditions . . 


6. Checks acute fowl cholera mortality. 


_ SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Illustrated folder gives practical information on fed levels of 


Sulfaquinoxaline necessary to prevent and control coccidiosis 
outbreaks. Mail coupon today. 


i MERCK & CO., Inc. i 
i Rahway, New Jersey, Dept. 11-7 I 
i Please send us......... copies of your folder Coccidiosis, I 
| Its Prevention and Control with Sulfaquinoxaline. I 
Name. ... I 
i 
L 
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Ratios May Mean Your Downfall 


Know Them, Don’t Ignore Them, Is Advice 


@ WHEN A BOXER has an important 
fight scheduled he goes into training to 
prepare for it. He can’t afford to be care- 
less. He watches his weight and he is con- 
scious of his timing. No detail, no matter 
how small, is unimportant. 

The success or failure of this training 
program is reflected in the boxer. If he feels 
good the program is a good one. If he 
doesn’t he knows he is violating some im- 
portant training rule. 

And so it is with the businessman. 

Successful businessmen plan. They pre- 
pare for things that appear to stand in the 
way of their success. They are not careless. 
They are ever alert for symptoms of weak- 
ness in their organizations. They know that 
business is good and their organization 
strong when the organization is in fighting 
trim. By the same token if things are not 
clicking they know it is a result of violating 
certain important business principles. 

The important question is how does one 
recognize symptoms of weakness in an or- 
ganization? The answer—by the use of 
ratios. 

Let us examine some of the most impor- 
tant ratios and their value to you as a busi- 
nessman. 

We will first consider the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. Current assets 
represent cash, accounts, notes receivable, 
inventories, and other assets that can be 
turned into cash such as listed securities, 
state and federal bonds, and cash surrender 
value of life insurance. Current liabilities 
represents all liabilities due within one year 
from the date of the statement. In addition 
to accounts and notes payable, accrued ex- 
penses and taxes, current payments on notes 
and mortgages (due within the year) should 
be considered. This ratio tells the manage- 
ment whether or not the financial condition 
of the organization is sound. For years 
credit organizations have agreed a 2 to 1 
ratio ($2 of current assets for each dollar 
of current liabilities) indicated a sound 
business condition. It is ‘not difficult to see 
that the organization with the most current 
assets and least current liabilities is in the 
best position to move quickly. Like the 
boxer in condition, they carry no excess 
weight and they can execute important deals 
with split second timing. Every businessman 
fully appreciates the importance of having 
plenty of working capital. 

The turnover of merchandise is deter- 
mined by the ratio of cost of sales to inven- 
tory of finished goods. If for example cost of 
sales for the year was $300,000 and the in- 
ventory at the end of the year was $25,000, 
then the merchandise stock has been replaced 
12 times during the year or about once each 
month. A slow turnover indicates an over 
investment in merchandise. A fast turnover 
contributes considerably to a favorable show- 
ing for capital turnover. In every line of 
business there is a normal period in which 
stocks should be sold and turned into cash 
or receivable. Carrying goods beyond this 
period means that extra financial burdens 
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By GERALD BURKE 
Exclusive to The Feed Bag 


are incurred and these must be met from 
margin of sales. 

There is another effective way of deter- 
mining turnover of merchandise, and it is 
being used by a great many businessmen 
today. A ratio between sales and inventory 
computed on the basis of selling price in- 
stead of cost. Many organizations have 
found inventory can be taken faster at sell- 
ing price and use this method. Cost 1s esti- 
mated from these figures by taking a per- 
centage of the total. 

A great many feed dealers have as much 
(and sometimes considerably more) tied up 
in accounts receivable as they have in in- 
ventory. The collection period plays an im- 
portant part in the successful operation of 
a business. Assuming an even flow of sales 
and a uniformity of collectibility, the time 
required for collecting receivable may be 
arrived at as follows: 

Credit Sales, $500,000. 


In the feed business these margins have 
varied little from year to year. A substantial 
variance in your margin should be regarded 
as a danger signal. 


An important ratio to be considered by 
feed men who borrow heavily during cer- 
tain periods of the year is the number of 
times fixed charges earned. This is arrived 
at by deducting from your net profit, income 
taxes (to arrive at profit after taxes). You 
divide profit after taxes by interest charges. 
This ratio is a measure of the financial 
strength of an organization. In the case of 
a corporation it may indicate to an investor 
that the company’s bonds or preferred stock 
are a good investment. In other words, the 
interest or dividends he will be entitled to 
on his investment. 


The net profit ratio is arrived at before 
taking the profit after taxes and dividing it 
by net sales. This ratio is often calculated 
and is of considerable importance in internal 
control. 

All these ratios and many more will come 
to your attention if percentage statements 
are prepared. Percentage statements are 
analytical statements showing all items or 
groups of items of the balance sheet or profit 
and loss statement in terms of ratios to a 
common total. On the profit and loss state- 
ment, for example, net sales may be set up 


Net sales 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF RATIOS 


Cost of goods sold 


Gross _ profit 
Operating expenses 


Operating profit 


Per Cent 
to 

Net Sales 
$100,000 100 per cent 
75,000 75 per cent 
$ 25,000 25 per cent 
20,000 20 per cent 
$ 5,000 5 per cent 


Accounts Receivable, $83,333. 

Percent of year’s sales uncollected at end 
of year $83,333.33 divided by 500,000 
equals 1624 per cent. 

Average number of days sales uncollected 
365 by 1624 equals 61 days. 

Over-investment in receivables may re- 
sult from: 


1. Too liberal a credit policy. 
2. Laxity in collections. 


3. Failure to write off bad accounts or 
provide reserves for probable losses 
from uncollectable accounts. 


In determining your operating ratio, cost 
of goods sold plus other operating expense 
is divided by net sales. This comparison is a 
significant index of operating efficiency. The 
ratio can be used for each department unit 
or line. 

Margin percentage is arrived at by divid- 
ing gross profit by net sales. This percent- 
age measures the overage spread between 
cost of goods sold and the selling price. It 
must be more than sufficient to cover all 
other operating expenses if the operation is 
to be profitable. Margin figures also serve 
as a means of internal check. A sudden fall 
in the margin percentage may indicate theft 
of merchandise or receipts from cash sales. 


at 100 per cent and every other item repre- 
sents a certain percentage of this figure. 


Ratios in themselves are meaningless. 
They become important only when com- 
pared with a standard. The standard may 
be set up by management based upon what 
it believes to be adequate or normal. It may 
be arrived at by past performance of the 
organization or by a group of similar or- 
ganizations. It gives management something 
to aim at—a goal to meet or beat. 


It would seem that the business organiza- 
tion that has the lightest burden in the way 
of current liabilities, sticks to minimum re- 
quirements in inventories (thereby getting 
the greatest turnover) and has the shortest 
collection periods on accounts receivable is 
bound to have the greatest amount of work- 
ing capital. By going light on these impor- 
tant things the business organization, like 
the boxer, can keep in fighting trim and 
can always give a good account of itself 
when the pressure is on. 


Dun and Bradstreet has published a book- 
let called “Fourteen Important Ratios.” You 
can secure a copy free by circling No. 4 on 
the Reader Service card. It will be well 
worth the time it will take you to look it 
over. 


BETTER BUSINESS CLINIC 
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Wouldn't you like 
end the bother 


buying, storing, and 


handling costly 
ingredients that 


require pre-mixing 


= figure what it costs you to pre-mix sub- _ feed need. Blends that provide all the vitamin 

stances, like antibiotics, vitamin B,2, choline, and antibiotic fortification required—plus nu- 

riboflavin, niacin and others? trients like betaine, lactalbumin and methionine 
The time you spend buying? Your inventory © increase protein efficiency. 

problems? The waste, spoilage and possible 


If you’re realistic ab = th t, both d 
mistakes by employees in handling? 


risks of pre-mixing you’ll want to consider the 


Let Borden take over this serious responsi- advantages of using complete Borden blends. 


bility and save you time, money, headaches. 
There is a Borden supplement to meet every Send for the Borden man today. 


More efficient feed products through research and quality control 


©The Borden Company 


The Borden Company | 

Feed Supplements Department | 

THR BORDEN | 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | 
Please have your representative call on me as soon as pos- 

sible, on... i 

C OMPA NY |_| Poultry Feed Supplements |_| Hog Feed Supplements . 

| [| Dairy Feed Supplements [ | Other Feed Supplements | 

Feed Supplements Department Dae | 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. | 
i Company 

| Address 

City Zone State 

| 
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There’s only one way to be sure that you’re getting the highest 
quality ...the greatest economy in your vitamin requirements! 
Buy them from the same source... E. F. DrEw & Co., INc. 

DREw, producers of vitamins for many years, can offer you 
many savings in cost with no reduction in quality, uniformity, 
stability, potency. And you receive the unqualified advice of 
the DrREw Vitamin Representatives who can recommend the 
type of vitamins best suited ...dry, in oil, water miscible, 
in emulsion. 


BEHIND THE DREW GUARANTEE 

Years of experience as a leading producer of vitamins for 
feed manufacturers... plus rigid laboratory and biological 

| controls ... plus continuous checking and testing... guar- 

antee the potency of Drew Vitamins! 


VITAMIN A AND D FEEDING OILS STRAIGHT D FEEDING OILS 
VITAMIN A AND D EMULSIONS WATER MISCIBLE VITAMINS 
VITAMIN D3 IN POWDER FORM VITAMIN D2 IN POWDER FORM 


VITAMIN A IN POWDER FORM 


For further information, write 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 
BOONTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK 10 @ PHILADELPHIA 7 e CHICAGO 1 @ BOSTON 10 
CANADA € BRAZIL & ARGENTINA 
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Feed Retailing ‘Round the World 


Swiss Feed Men Are ‘On the Ball’ 


@ THE MIXED FEED trade in Switz- 
erland is developing very rapidly and 
all experiments abroad are continually 
watched with great interest. American 
trade journals and other literature are 
currently read by the more undertak- 
ing heads of feed firms. 

The problems are, however, rather 
different. Swiss exports to all parts of 
the world call for corresponding im- 
ports, very often represented by feeds 
of various sorts. These feeds, coming 
from all over the world and manufac- 
tured into Swiss mixed feeds give final 
mixtures that are usually fairly well 
balanced. We have no regional defi- 
ciencies in our animal feeding such as 
they exist in many other countries 
where certain regions have the habit 
of giving predominantly the feeds 
grown on the spot. 

All the same, the Swiss are very 
much aware of the importance of fol- 
lowing the modern trend of completing 
the feeds with all the necessary vita- 
mins, minerals, and other elements 
which lead to higher production and 
better health of domestic animals. 

This particular mill is an independ- 
ent unit producing animal feeds only. 
The raw materials arrive on the mill’s 


DELIVERIES are made to Mr. 
Sequin's customers in this fleet 
of five modern trucks. 
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By H. SEQUIN 
Coppet, Switzerland 


own railway siding and are stored in 
big silos. From there they are fed into 
the hammer mills and from there, pass- 
ing through an automatic balance, 
straight into the big mixing machines. 

Switzerland is very densely popu- 
lated and the farms are very small, 
growing much of their own feed. The 
quantities bought are modest and the 
government does not encourage a large 
production of mixed feeds for fear 
that the farmer may be led to over- 
production of milk and milk produce. 
The food is therefore sold not only in 
100 pound bags but in much smaller 
bags as well, down to 10 pound bags. 
Paper bags are used almost exclusively 
and are, of course, non-returnable. 

Our mill of M. Séquin serves about 
23,000 customers, for the great part 
small farmers and poultry keepers. 
While on one side of the mill we have 
the railway siding the other side, but 
on a lower level, serves for the expedi- 
tion by trucks. They are five 5-ton 
Swiss diesel trucks and constructed so 
that they can easily reach any moun- 
tain village on a narrow road. Gaso- 
line being expensive, heavy oil engines 
are being given the preference. 

The firm publishes its own little 


monthly paper and all the 23,000 cus- 
tomers are visited regularly by travel- 
ling salesmen. These men are well in- 
structed and know all the farmers’ 
problems. They are ready to help with 
their advice and supposed to be true 
representatives of the firm rather than 
high-power salesmen trying to sell 
more than the farmer needs. They are 


THIS description of a typical Swiss feed 
mill oneration was written exclusively for 
The Feed Baq by Mr. Sequin, who is 
president of the Swiss Feed Stuffs asso- 
ciation. Additional articles on representa- 
tive feed onerations in other foreian na- 
tions will appear in subsequent issues. 


paid a fixed monthly salary and get a 
very small commission only so that 
they are not tempted to force the sales 
unduly. 

The truck drivers are encouraged to 
get cash on delivery and about 75 per 
cent of all deliveries are paid that way. 
There is, of course, a tendency of farm- 
ers to pay at a certain time of the year 
only, say when they sell their wheat, 
their swine, or their cattle. With per- 
severence and patience, it is, how- 
ever, possible to make them pay cer- 
tain things on delivery. Their due 
thus never amounts to great sums and 
trade is easier, when they are not in 
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debt to the firm. 

This efficient little mill is, of course, small 
besides American feed mills. Output is about 
20 tons of high grade animal feeds per 
working day. 


Sotola, Three Others to 
Fly to Europe July 20 


Jerry Sotola, assistant director of the live- 
stock bureau of Armour & Co., Chicago, 
plans to leave the United States July 20 for 
a month-long visit to Europe. Mr. Sotola 
will be in a party with Gerald Seaman of 
the Bert S. Gittens Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee; Richard Crabb, E. H. Brown 
& Co., Chicago; and Everett Mitchell of 
the National Broadcasting Co. 


The group plans to visit the World's 
Poultry Congress in Paris and to make a 
number of other stops on the continent. 


Illinois Feed Association 
Charts Peoria Convention 


Peoria’s Pere Marquette hotel will be the 
scene of the 1951 Illinois Feed association 
convention Aug. 26-28, according to an 
announcement by Elmus Kent of the Kent 
Feed Store, Galatia, the organization's 
president. 


The convention will get underway with a 
cocktail party and buffet supper on the 
evening of Sunday, Aug. 26, with a feed 
sack style show following. Other conven- 
tion social events include an exhibitors’ night 
on Aug. 27, featuring a buffet lunch and 
entertainment. 


A program for the Illinois convention 
will appear in the August issue of The 
Feed Bag. 


Crosby Resigns After 62 
Years of Board Service 


John Crosby has resigned from the board 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, after 
62 years, with GM and its predecessor com- 
pany, Washburn Crosby. Now 83 years of 
age, Mr. Crosby was praised by Board 
Chairman Harry A. Bullis who said, “We 
will miss his marvelous power of analysis 
and his wisdom and judgment.” 

Mr. Crosby joined the Washburn board 
in 1889 and 30 years later became president 
of the firm. He became a director of General 


Mills when the company was started in 1928. 


@ CHARLES MORRIS, Greensburg, Ind., 
has purchased Barker’s Feed Store from 
Walter S. Trisler and has renamed it the 
Morris Feed Store. 
NEW ANTI-RUST PAINT 

Development of PCA-100, a new anti- 
rust paint, has been announced by Faint 
Corporation of America, Cleveland. Said to 
be suited for both inside and outside work, 
the new product can be applied directly on 
surfaces which are already rusted. For de- 
tails on PCA-100, circle No. 5 on the 
Reader Service card. 
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“Effect of Additions of Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal to High Corn Chick Rations,” by C. 
W. Ackerson, R. L. Borchers, and F. E. 
Mussehl, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lincoln, free. 

This 10 page booklet will prove a valuable 
addition to every feed man’s reference shelf. 
It concludes, in part: “When additions of 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 15 per cent of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal bought on the open 
market were made to a high-energy ration 
no inhibition of growth resulted in the cases 
studied.” 

“Mobilization Guide for Small Business,” 
Defense Production Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., free. 

In 31 pages, this booklet sets out to “help 
small and medium-size firms make a maxi- 
mum contribution in meeting defense needs 
and maintaining the highest possible output 
of consumer goods.” Its value lies in that 
it directs businessmen to the proper govern- 
ment agency handling the subject matter in 
which their problem or question falls. Field 
offices of various alphabetical agencies also 
are listed. 

* * 
“Story of Research,” E. I. duPont deNe- 
mours & Co. This will be sent you free if 
you circle No. 10 on the Reader Service 
card. 

A lavishly illustrated publication, this 30 
page booklet describes the progress through 
chemical research of the huge duPont or- 
ganization. Many developments of interest 
and concern to agriculture are discussed 
and reported upon. This booklet has wide 
reader appeal because of the lively manner 
in which it is written and illustrated. 

* 
‘Variety Performance Trials of Field Crops,” 
by Sam F. McMurray, Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Knoxville, free. 

Covered in this 16 page publication are 
results of field trials conducted during 1950 
on the following crops: corn, cotton, oats, 
wheat, barley, soybeans, red clover, and 
alfalfa. Observations of the station workers 
who conducted the trials add light to the 
question of just what crops will perform well 
in the Volunteer state. 

“Tests of Corn Hybrids in Wide Use,” by 
J. W. Pendleton and associates, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, free. 

Tests of widely planted hybrids made in 
every section of Illinois are reported in this 
32 page illustrated booklet. Pedigrees of the 
seeds planted are given in detail and the 
entire bulletin is indexed, a factor which 
makes it considerably more useful than many 
state publications which have no plan of 
contents whatsoever. 

“Why Iowa Is Great,” Iowa Department of 
Agriculture, Des Moines, free. 

Illustrated and documented with several 
tables, this page bulletin is nonetheless some- 
what dull and inconclusive. However, cer- 
tain of the information and data it supplies 
on Iowa agricultural production will merit 


its being requested by feed men interested 
in these facts and figures. 


“Soybean Yields in 1949 Variety Trials,” 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Urbana, 
by R. F. Fuelleman and associates, Illinois 
free. 

This 4 page circular reports field trials 
made in five Illinois counties. These include 
a central field at Urbana, a northern plant- 
ing at DeKalb, a southwest field at Alham- 
bra, a south-central field at Brownstown, and 
a far-south field at Dixon Springs. 

* * 


Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
Madison —a report presenting Wisconsin 
fertilizer statistics for the year 1950 by 
Walter B. Griem. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Amherst—annual report of station 
activities for the year which ended June 30, 
1950. 


New England By-Products 
Names lowa Distributor 


Appointment of Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co. of Des Moines as its distribu- 
tor for Iowa has been announced by New 
England By-Products Corp., Boston, through 
General Manager W. M. Andersen. 

Thompson-Hayward will handle distribu- 
tion of Gorton’s vitamin oils, fish meal, and 
condensed fish solubles to the Iowa feed 
trade. Members of the Des Moines sales 
staff of the new distributor include D. C. 
Baker, Lou Stephens, E. M. Frankenfield, 
Ray Love, and Ray Fitzgerald. 


Jornlin Heads New duPont 
Nitrogen Products Office 


Francis M. Jornlin has been named man- 
ager of the new nitrogen products district 
sales office opened at Chicago by the poly- 
chemicals department of the duPont Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Jornlin will direct 
sales of the firm’s Two-Sixty-Two feed 
product in all of the western United States 
and in Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. 

A graduate of South Dakota State Col- 
lege, he did graduate work at Cornell. 
Since 1942 he has been a member of the 
duPont organization, with the exception of 
15 months in 1946-47 when he served as 
a scientific consultant on Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's staff in Tokyo. 

@ BOURBON ELEVATOR CO., Bour- 
bon, Ind., has purchased a controlling in- 
terest in the J. Gelzleichter & Son feed 
business at Huntington. The firm has been 
renamed the Huntington Grain & Coal Co. 

NAMES DISTRIBUTORS 

Two new distributors for its line of poul- 
try feeders and ventilating fans have been 
named by Pruden Products Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. They are Beacon Steel Products 
Co., Westminster, Md., and Powers Dis- 
tributing Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
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Here is the world’s strangest mowing machine... the 
MANAMAR kelp harvesting boat. In this scene it is 
disgorging a load of new mown kelp at the Philip R. Park, Inc. plant 
at Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California. 


Finding a practical way of bringing kelp...one of the richest known 
aX sources of minerals... up out of the sea is but one of the many achievements 


ee of Philip R. Park, Inc. in the development of natural sources of nutrition. 
| .——< et Constant research and feeding experimentation have brought you the famous 
oo MANAMAR “sea power” feed supplements from the sea. Correctly used in for- 
mulation, they provide a rich, natural source of Vitamin B-12 and other 


‘ still unidentified growth factors, B-complex vitamins, essential trace min- 


erals, and amino acids from fish protein. The sea is a vast storehouse of 
nutritional wealth, and thanks to the research and facilities of Philip R. 
Park, Inc., this wealth of “sea power” is being harnessed and put to work 
for the feed manufacturer which means added profits for him. There may be 


\ =, ! 
fish ive a MANAMaR dealership open in your area. Investigate its advantages today! 
e $0 
PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 
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Feed Buying Habits in lowa 


They Are Reported in an Interesting Survey 


@ BUYING preferences of Iowa farmers 
have once again been tabulated by the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune through its 
Iowa Farm & Home Register department of 
the Sunday edition. Brand preferences of 
the farmers are available on request from 
the research department of the Register & 
Tribune. 

Forty-two per cent of Iowa farmers sur- 
veyed said they bought their formula feeds 
at elevators. Ranking second were produce 
stations, with 23.5 per cent. Local mixer- 
manufacturers were third with 17.6 per cent. 

Slightly less than 57 per cent of the farm- 
ers said they used commercial fertilizer, a 
drop of 6 per cent from a year ago and 
about the same as in 1949. 

The Iowans surveyed averaged 1 to 50 
head of hogs on their farms. Forty-three per 
cent fell in this range, with the next high- 
est percentage, 22.5, in the 51 to 100 head 
classification. The hog raisers all use com- 
mercial feeds at least part of the time, 78.7 
per cent claiming regular use and the re- 
mainder occasional use. 


Eighty-four per cent of the hog producers 


said they fed manufactured mineral, 80 per 
cent feeding the product regularly. 

In designating their brand preference, 
farmers named 20 brands as making up 76.8 
per cent of all the formula feed they bought. 
The most popular brand sold 11.8 per cent 
of the formula hog feed used. 

Iowa cattle raisers also average 1 to 50 
head, 75 per cent of them falling in that 
category. The cattle are fed formula feeds 
regularly in the case of 79 per cent of the 
farmers. Sixty-one per cent of the farmers 
said they fed manufactured mineral to their 
cattle. 

Iowa poultry raisers average 51 to 100 
birds in their flocks, nearly 88 per cent of 
which are fed formula rations. Those who 
feed formulas do so regularly in almost all 
cases, they reported. Eighty per cent said 
they felt farmers could make more money 
with poultry through the use of formula 
feeds, with only 6.8 per cent taking the di- 
rect negative. 

Iowa farmers want their feed in 100 
pound print bags—at least 46.2 per cent of 
them do. Fifty pound paper bags are next in 
popularity, with 29.7 per cent favoring them. 


Farm Milk Output on Decline 


First Four Months of 1951 Under ‘50 Totals 


@ APRIL MARKED the sixth consecutive 
month that farm output of milk has been be- 
low the same month a year ago. The 10,328 
million pounds of milk produced in April 
were 2 per cent below last April; for the first 
four months of 1951 the deficit from a year 
earlier was about 780 million pounds. How- 
ever, milk production during 1951 prob- 
ably will not be much below the 120.6 bil- 
lion pounds produced in 1950, particularly 
if pastures improve from May 1 levels and 
are average, or better, this season. Although 
the annual rate of milk production through 
April, 120.6 billion pounds, was below the 
same period of 1950, it was well above the 
rate of last fall. 


Average milk production per cow was at 
a record level through most of 1950 and 
for the year as a whole was 5,292 pounds, 
a new high. There has been some slight re- 
duction in this rate per cow during 1951 
due mostly to severe winter weather and a 
late spring in many areas. Output per cow 
on May 1 in herds as reported by crop cor- 
respondents was 18.55 pounds, compared 
to 18.61 pounds last May 1 and the May 1, 
1945-49 average of 17.59 pounds. The num- 
ber of cows on farms as of Jan. 1, 1951, the 
latest record available, was about the same as 
a year earlier. 

Dairy pastures generally were retarded 
somewhat by the late spring and floods in 
many areas during April. More recently, 
pasture conditions compared favorably with 
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the poor conditions of last spring but were 
well below the 1945-49 average for May 1. 
Conditions of dairy pastures on May 1 was 
80.4 per cent of normal, compared with 
74.8 per cent a year ago, and the May 1, 
1945-49 average of 85.1 per cent. 


Americans Organize Broiler 
Business in Costa Rica 


Broiler production on a commercial basis 
is now underway in the tiny Central Amer- 
ican country of Costa Rica, the United 
States embassy there has reported. Two 
Americans currently are operating a firm 
which will supply 3-month-old broilers to 
the Canal Zone and Costa Rica. 

Day-old chicks are imported by air from 
this country and are fed imported feeds. 
Killed at 2 to 3% pounds, the birds are 
then cleaned by machine, quick frozen, and 
packaged in cellophane. 

United States exports of broilers to Cen- 
tral and South America in 1950 totaled more 
than 3 million dollars. 

@ j. R. SHIMER, Topeka, Kan., has 


opened a second retail feed store. 
— 


@ DEWEY W. POWELL, Casa Grande, 
Ariz., has purchased the Farmers Feed & 
Supply and has renamed it Powell Feed & 
Supply. 


Pig Protein ‘Poisoning’ Is 
Impossible: S. W. Terrill 


Farmers who are concerned about ru- 
mored “protein poisoning” of pigs are as- 
sured by S. W. Terrill, University of Illinois 
swine work chief, that there is no such thing. 
Even 43% per cent protein would not be 
harmful, Mr. Terrill pointed out, even 
though it would be expensive. 

Illinois workers fed two lots of pigs in a 
recent protein test. Each contained 13 fall- 
farrowed pigs averaging 129 pounds each 
at the start. For six weeks, one group got a 
ration containing 1414 per cent protein and 
the other 43% per cent. 

The first group averaged 225 pounds at 
the end of the test, a gain of 244 pounds 
daily. Those on 43%4 per cent protein aver- 
aged only 1'@ pounds per day, weighing 177 
pounds at the end of the test. 

The pigs on the 14% per cent ration 
needed 404 pounds of feed for 100 pounds 
of growth, while those on 43% per cent 
needed 500 pounds to gain 100 pounds of 
body weight. 


Allied Mills Holds School 
For Managers of Stores 


Six states were represented by store man- 
agers of the Sunshine-Amco stores division 
of Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., who 
attended a business management school con- 
ducted by the firm June 18-22. Meetings 
were held at Hotel Van Orman in Fort 
Wayne. 

The five days were spent in exchanging 
ideas, in touring the Allied Mills plant and 
offices, and in learning ways in which farm- 
ers can better be served. Stores division and 
sales training division specialists conducted 
the school. 


Cottonseed Price Supports 
Reflect 90% of Parity 


Price supports for 1951 crop cottonseed 
reflect 90 per cent of the Jan. 15 parity 
price of $71 a ton for average quality seed. 
Price support loans are to be made on a 
scale of $65.50 per ton for basis grade 
(100), with purchases to be made at $61.50 
a ton basis grade (100) in areas where a 
purchase program is necessary. 

Supports for cottonseed are in line with 
the 90 per cent of parity support announced 
last February by the department of agricul- 


ture for 1951 crop soybeans. 


@ H. A. DAVIS, Shelbyville, Ill., operator 
of the Davis Co. Elevator, has been elected 
a director of the local chamber of commerce. 


Use The Feed Bag’s 
Reader Service Cards 


... they're quick, convenient, 
and valuable. For details, 
see page 39. 
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ARE YOU A 


MIXER 


The other day we ran across a 
feed manufacturer who hadn’t 
changed his formula in years. 
He hadn’t stopped to think 
that he could change his formula without 
changing the quality. Nutritionists do it 
all the time ... taking advantage of price 
fluctuations in basic ingredients. 

For example: Right now, and for the 
next couple of months, the forecast calls 
for a possible favorable linseed oil meal 
ratio. So check over your requirements 
of vegetable protein. Are you getting the 
best protein source for the least money? 

Wise buyers are converting to Minne- 
sota 36% Protein Linseed Oil Meal—it’s 
palatable and it conditions. Linseed Meal 
has few challengers as the best protein 
to stimulate appetites. 

If it’s a question of how much to use in 
your own brand, our nutritionists will be 
glad to advise. Write, wire or phone. 


There’s a 


100 LBS.NET 


Puts the “bloom” and 
“finish” on feeder cattle. 

% Helps milk production. 
2 Ibs. more protein— 
higher protein efficiency. 

% Available in meal or 
pellet form. 


3608 


om 
NITROGEN FREE EXTRACT 33.0% 
ASH 658 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
STerling 4893 
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Work OPS Eastern Theme 


Riford, Worthing, Cunningham Are on Program 


@ THREE MEN WHO have an inti- 
mate knowledge of controls as they 
affect the feed industry headlined the 
list of speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, which was held in New 
York City June 18-19. They were 
Dinsmore Worthing, chief of the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization feed divi- 
sion; Lloyd S. Riford, Mr. Worthing’s 
predecessor in that position; and Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham of Cornell Uni- 
versity and formerly with OPS. 

Mr. Riford, chairman of the board 
of Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., 
preceded his OPS successor on the 
program and discussed many of the 
facets of the control picture. He pro- 
tested vigorously any extension of the 
defense act of 1950 and declared that 
“if congress decides to renew the au- 
thorization for price and wage controls, 
we may become permanently and fa- 
tally mired in a controlled economy.” 

The former OPS official noted that 
“my experiences and _ observations 
while in Washington, and since, have 
more firmly established my convictions. 
And yet congress seems hesitant to be 
guided by good, plain common sense!” 

Mr. Riford singled out three reasons 
why he said congress should kill con- 
trols. These were the causes of price 
advances since the Korean conflict be- 
gan; the lack of necessity of a price 
control program; and the “futility of 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


price controls in this twilight zone of 


war. 


In a dynamic conclusion, Mr. Riford 
argued, “It is still possible that states- 
manship will prevail over vote-count- 
ing. Congress may yet make that out- 
standing contribution to our national 
welfare which would result from kill- 
ing of this monster before it strangles 
our economy’before it so weakens us 
domestically that we would become an 


easy prey for those who would destroy ° 


our way of life.” 


Mr. Worthing necessarily was less 
critical of the controls setup because he 
is currently doing his best to see that 
the feed industry is treated fairly un- 
der the control mechanism. He praised 
Earl C. Corey, head of the branch of 
OPS in which he serves, as being “ex- 
tremely fair-minded and cooperative.” 

Pointing out that some sectional, in- 
dustry, and individual advantages may 
have to be altered somewhat “for the 
good of all concerned,” Mr. Worthing 
predicted that the defense act of 1950 
would be extended by congress for 
another year. 


Moving towards a conclusion of his 
address, Mr. Worthing said he thought 
that “regulation 7 is short and .under- 
standable” and praised Mr. Riford and 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham, who helped 


FOUR of the six speakers who participated in a panel on livestock and poultry 
nutrition are shown above. Left to right, they are Dr. C. B. Knodt, Penn State 
College; Wayne Waller, National Fisheries Institute; Dr. E. P. Singsen, University 
of Connecticut; and Federation Executive Director Austin W. Carpenter. Not 
shown are Dr. T. H. Jukes, Lederle Laboratories, and Dr. G. F. Combs, University 


of Maryland. 
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write it. “Operations,” he concluded, 
“are not difficult under the present 
regulations.” 

Dr. Cunningham, back now at Cor- 
nell University after a three-month 
period with OPS, discussed the sub- 
ject, “Will We Get Enough Feed?” 
His conclusions were these: 

1. Livestock production is expand- 
ing slowly with the current level rank- 
ing third highest in the nation’s his- 
tory. 

2. The current season’s grain supply 
is adequate but there are insufficient 
amounts of high protein feeds to main- 
tain recent increased rates of consump- 
tion. 

3. The current feed price decline 
probably is temporary, with timing 
hinging on 1951 crop prospects and 
general price developments. 

4. Current declines in basic com- 
modity prices are probably short-time 
fluctuations in a longer-time upward 
movement of the price level. Defense 
spending domestic and foreign pro- 
vides a good clue to the amount and 
rate of this movement. 

Eastern Federation President Scott 
Gray of Franklinville was unable to 
attend the convention but prepared 
the traditional chief executive’s ad- 
Gress, which Past President Kenneth 
E. Eldred of Bainbridge read for him. 

“Trade association values and bene- 
fits are always worth more than mem- 
bership costs,” Mr. Gray wrote. “In a 
government-controlled economy, they 
are doubly important.” 

Mr. Gray then traced some of the 
accomplishments of the Eastern Fed- 
eration during the 1950-51 year, pay- 
ing particular attention to the organi- 
zation’s support of tax equality mea- 
sures. “Experienced legislative ob- 
servers on Capitol hill incline to the 
opinion that members of the senate 
finance committee will favor the tax- 
ation of most of the cooperative cor- 
porations on exactly the same basis as 
their competitive corporations 
taxed,” he stated. 

Mr. Gray wrote this in conclusion: 
“The feed business is as stable and 
substantial a business as any in our 
northeastern economy. While current- 
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Different anything you've ever seen, in 
appearance, quality and results! 


© Enable you to cope with and outsell 
any other pig meal. | 


. © Give you $15 to $20 a ton margin. | 


can make them 
wih Ultra-Life Pig-Gro Concentrate 


This is how Ultra-Life Pig-Gro Concentrate works for you 


Ultra-Life Pig-Gro Concen- 


trate, which contains extra 


acid and other nutrients 


Fresh, High Quality in- 


@ Better feeds to help 
your customers save 


“amounts of Vitamin and PLUS gtedients from your own EQUALS pig 
antibiotic feed supplement, : sources, which you mix weaning age. 
niacin, choline, pantothenic +. with. Pig-Gro to make — @ Increased volume for 


especially needed by sows | 


and pigs. 
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your own brand brood 
sow ration and pig meal. 


Different, yes startlingly different from anything you ve ever seen in 
the way of a pig feed. We would deem it a privilege to send you 

actual samples of these feeds, as made by our many manufactur- 

~~ ing connections, including Manufacturer X mentioned above. 
Mail the coupon today. 


-ULTRA- LIFE 


Laboratories, Inc. 


you. 


@$15 to $20 a ton 
margin. 


{ 
! 
! 


2 ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, 


fast St. Lovis, 


Yes, we'd fike to know more about how we cor 
mooutacture pig mes! ond brood sow rations 
ore startlingly different. Please send free somples 


ond full information. 


| 
| Actual | ri 
Feed Manufacturer x (name 
request) was already doing @ pie 
meat busines? which he consid: 
ered highly satisfactory: He 
learned about pig-Gro- garted 
using and advertisine it early : 
his pigmedl and brood soe pation 
gales ore pouBLeE what they 
were last year. and still increas: 
imp. He ives credit for of 2 
this increas? to Pig-Gre 


ly there is some confusion and concern be- 
cause of government controls and new pat- 
terns of competition, we have the know-how 
and the resources to fully meet these chal- 
lenges.” 

Prof. Raymond Rodgers of New York 
University’s graduate school of business 
administration told Eastern Federationists 
“What's Ahead for Business.” An abstract 
of Dr. Rodgers’ address appears in this 
issue of The Feed Bag, beginning on page 

Raymond J. Walter, executive secretary 
of the recently organized Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers association, talked 
to the convention audience on how to ob- 


SIX EASTERN Federation con- 
vention speakers are shown 
here. In top row are Prof. Ray- 
mond Rodgers of New York 
University and Dr. L. C. Cun- 
ningham of Cornell University. 
At middle left is Director Ken- 
neth Eldred, Bainbridge, N. Y., 
and at middle right R. R. Ses- 
line of Oklahoma City. Lloyd 
Riford, Cayuga, N. Y., is shown 
at bottom left and Dinsmore 
Worthing, Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, who is currently with 
OPS, at lower right. 


tain mill machinery and replacement parts 
under controls. While his talk was more or 
less general, Mr. Walter emphasized that it 
is up to feed men to let their elected offi- 
cials and administration appointees know of 
the importance of the feed industry to food 
production and, ultimately, to national wel- 
fare. 

“The nation’s food supply is vitally im- 
portant. It is your duty as an American to 
take action to assure an adequate production 
of food,” Mr. Walter concluded. 

Robert R. Sesline, who operates a collec- 
tion service in Oklahoma City, addressed 
the convention on a subject he titled ““Hand- 
cuffed by Bad Accounts Receivable Prac- 
tices.” Unaware of the nature of the feed 
business—if the listener were to judge from 
what Mr. Sesline said—the speaker's re- 
marks were largely foreign to the problems 
of credit and collections as feed men know 
them. 

The convention’s five-man panel on live- 
stock and poultry nutrition moved at a fast 
pace, thanks to its able members and to the 
top-notch moderating of Executive Director 
Austin W. Carpenter of Sherburne. Panel 
members were Dr. T. H. Jukes, Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.; Dr. C. B. 
Knodt, Penn State College: Dr. G. F. 
Combs, University of Maryland; Dr. E. P. 
Singsen, University of Connecticut; and 
Wayne M. Waller, National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C. 

Safety awards to Eastern Federation mem- 
bers were presented at the June 18 banquet 
session. They went to Hewitt Bros., Inc., 
Locke: Narrowsburg Feed Co., Narrows- 
burg: and H. P. Goettel Feed & Lumber 
Co., Central Square, all in New York state. 
The banquet speaker, traditional at many 
trade association conventions, was replaced 
by a lively professional variety show, which 
won heavy applause. 

In his report to the convention, Execu- 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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Sensational DIFFERENT | 
GROWTH STIMULANT 


» 
Hog-Gain 
STIMULATES GROIN AND 

INCREASES FEEDING 
Of SWINE ANS LAMBS 


Gives You 


New Customers 
When Mixed In Your Feed 


Gives Hogs 27% FASTER GROWTH 
With 14% LESS FEED 


HOG-GAIN is a sensational, new 
chemical discovery for mixing in your 
feed. Gives you a big competitive sell- 
ing advantage. Provides your customers 
with faster growing, better developed 
hogs for earlier markets, when prices 
are highest. 

HOG-GAIN helps pigs through en- 
tire growing period. Even when given 
to pigs weighing 150 Ibs., HOG-GAIN 
produces faster weight gain. Helps make 
RUNTS profitable also. 


Contains Widel y Publicized 
3-Nitro 4-Hydroxy Phenylarsonic Acid 


Dr. Salsbury’s HOG-GAIN is the 
only product on the market for hogs 
that contains the above widely publi- 
cized ‘3-Nitro.” HOG-GAIN does for 
pigs, in faster growth, what Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Ren-O-Sal and Nitrosal do for 
chickens and turkeys. 


MIX HOG-GAIN 


IN YOUR FEED 
For Extra Sales & Profits 


Many feed mixers have mixed 
HOG-GAIN in their feeding rations 
with spectacular success. Their cus- 
tomers report amazing results in faster 
growth, better development of both nor- 
mal and runty pigs. 


HOG-GAIN is also available in 


smaller packages for ‘over the counter’ 


sales. 


Extensive advertising in farm pa- 
pers helps ‘‘pre sell’? your customers. 
Makes selling easier, profits larger. 


HOG-GAIN 
Gives Your Feed 


New Sales, 


New Competitive 
Advantage, 


New Customers 


YOUR 
FEED 


\ 


TEST-PROVED 


In a typical test by Dr. L. E. Car- 
penter, nutritionist for the Hormel In- 
stitute, University of Minnesota, the 
“3-Nitro” in HOG-GAIN produced 
27% faster weight gains with 14% less 
feed. 

Untreated Hog-Gain 

No. of pigs per group—10 Pigs Treated Pigs 
Average weight, at start 26.2 28.0 
Average weight, at end 162.1 199.3 
Average pounds gained per pig 135.5 171.3 
Weight gain increase of treated ; 

over untreated pigs 271% 
Feed Conversion 3.6 


By mixing HOG-GAIN in your 
feed, you have a more effective sales 
story. Exclusive benefits of HOG-GAIN 
make it easier to get new feed sales from 
mew customers. Gives you a big edge 
over competition. Get started on HOG- 
GAIN NOW! 


Proven Profitable For 
Hundreds of Hog Raisers 


“This pig, on a good commercial feed, weighed 
only 56 lbs. at 3 months of age. After Hog- 
Gain was added to the ration, it reached 205 
Ibs. in 80 days.’’ Lee Robinson, Route 3, 
Abilene, Texas. 


“We put six of our runty pigs in a separate 
pen and fed them ground feed with Hog- 
Gain. In six weeks these runts had grown 
larger than many of the better hogs in the 
farrow.”” Leonel M. Jensen, Wall, South 
Dakota. 


“My spring pigs fed Hog-Gain went to market 
at 231 lbs. in 514 months on the cheapest feed 
cost I ever had on any bunch of hogs.” 
Harold B. Repp, Albia, lowa. 


“T am raising over 50 head of spring pigs with 
Hog-Gain. At 10 weeks I weighed one taken 
at random; it weighed 72 pounds. I am very 
happy over the rapid, uniform weight gain 
and fine appearance of these pigs.” Lorenz 
E. Poock, Sumner, Iowa. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
Dept. 27, Charles City, lowa Pe 


Please send me special bulletin on Dr. Sals- 
bury’s HOG-GAIN. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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For Mixing A 
_ 
NOW: | 


Sales, service and complete warehouse stocks. Offices equip- 4 Sales and service representatives. 


ped with Bell System Teletypewriter Exchange Service: San 
Francisco, SF 757; Crawfordsville, Ind., Craw 198; Kansas 
City, Mo., KC 399. 


No matter where you are located, you’ll find a CPM 
representative within easy hailing distance. And you'll 
find this highly qualified sales and service organization 
ready to move on an instant’s notice to handle your par- 
ticular needs promptly and efficiently. CPM ‘‘main line”’ 
plant locations, too, mean that delivery of parts and 
spares can be made practically anywhere in a matter of 
hours. Teletype service helps speed your order on its way. 
So call on us at any time—whether yours is an emergency 


or the need of some special help or information. 


CPM service is as near as your phone. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, Calif. « 1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
1728 Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Qualified CPM 


near your phone 


THE CPM CENTURY— 
second to none in low cost per ton. Write 
for full details on this high capacity mill, or 
contact your nearest CPM representative. 


ALIFORNIA 


NS ™ 
> 
= ‘> & 
Yi 
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\ 
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@ WHAT CAN BE accomplished 
when science, industry, and agricul- 
ture work together to improve food 
production was clearly demonstrated 
through the national Chicken-of-To- 
morrow contest which was completed 
during the week of June 11-16 at the 
University of Arkansas. 

In the program designed to develop 
chickens that would grow faster on less 
feed while putting more meat on 
breasts, drumsticks, and thighs, un- 
disputed leadership was accorded the 
Vantress Poultry Breeding Farm, Live 
Oak, Cal. The Vantress entry of 
400 heavy-breasted California Cornish- 
New Hampshire crossbreds bested en- 


tries from 39 other outstanding breed- 
ers in the climax of the three year 
contest. In the 1948 national finals 
at Georgetown, Del., Vantress also 
claimed the $5,000 award provided by 
A&P Food Stores, originator and spon- 
sor of the program. 

The Vantress birds averaged 4.27 
pounds at the completion of the 12 
week feeding trial. Prior to 1945 when 
the first of the two three-year contests 
was begun, it took up to 16 weeks to 
produce a chicken weighing three 
pounds. 

Average feed consumption for the 
16,000 birds in the 1951 final contest 
was 2.9 pounds per pound of live 
bird. At the beginning of the state, 
regional and national program, four 
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Faster-Growing, Plumper Chickens 


They’re Here Today in ‘Tomorrow’ Contest 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Exclusive to The Feed Bag 


pounds of feed was considered average 
for the production of a pound of live 
chicken. The Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
program not only has focused atten- 
tion upon improved meat-type birds, 
but it has emphasized production effi- 
ciency. As a result, broilers can be 
produced more economically and more 
competitively with red meat. 


In all likelihood, future contests will 
be limited to 10 weeks. Contest offi- 
cials tabulated weights and feed effi- 
ciency two weeks before the comple- 
tion of the 1951 trials. At 10 weeks, 


THE WINNING flock of 
Charles Vantress is shown at 
right. At left are Robert M. 
Smith, University of Arkansas; 
Mr. Vantress; W. L. Ramsey of 
A & P; and Howard C. Pierce, 
A & P director of poultry 


research. 


the 16,000 birds averaged 3.06 pounds 
with a feed conversion efficiency of 
2.62 pounds of feed per pound of live 
weight. 

On the basis of their performance 
in 1949 and 1950 state and regional 
contests, 40 of the flocks which pro- 
duced the best meat-type birds were 
selected to compete in the final con- 
test at the University of Arkansas. 
Each breeder provided the eggs, which 
were hatched at the university. From 


each hatch, 400 chicks were placed in 
uniform housing of new and recom- 
mended construction. Each of the 40 
entries was handled identically. Each 
received the same feed and manage- 
ment. 

At the completion of the contest, 
the birds were judged alive, dressed 
and judged from the standpoint of 
carcass quality. The scoreboard listed 
uniformity of size, feathering, 12-week 
weight, feed ratio, hatchability, egg 
production of breeder flock, dressing 
score, and economy score. 

Second place winner was Nichols 
Poultry Farm, Kingston, N. H. Other 
breeders among the top eight sharing 


2 


in the contest prizes included Walter 
F. Lewis and Ellery Metcalf, Chelms- 
ford, Mass.; Wilford’s Hatchery, El- 
myra, Ohio; Mt. Norwottuck Hatch- 
ery, Amherst, Mass.; Winthrop W. 
Pyatt, Farmington, Conn.; Western 
Hatcheries, Dallas; and Townsend's, 
Inc., Millsboro, Del. 

W. D. Termohlen, chief of the poul- 
try branch, USDA, and member of 
the national Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
committee, estimated that two-thirds 
of the 616 million commercial broilers 
produced last year were descendants 
of Chicken-of-Tomorrow stock. On 
the basis of 1951 commercial broiler 
placements to date, Mr. Termohlen 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Single-comb 
white leghorn 
chick, 5 weeks 
old, riboflavin 
deficient, show- 
ing leg paralysis 
and curled toes. 


Same bird 1 week 
later, after feed 
administration 
of No. 54—Ribo- 
flavin Mixture 
Merck. 


Photos Courtesy of Department of Agricultural and 
Biological Chemistry, Pennsylvania State College. 


ACCURATE, UNIFORM RIBOFLAVIN LEVELS 


@ You assure customers’ satisfaction when you 
choose No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture Merck in 
your feeds. This Merck product provides accu- 
rate, uniform content, gives your feeds that 
extra “kick” .. . No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture 
Merck safeguards your customers’ interests— 
and saves you money—in freight, handling, 
and storage. 

‘This preferred Riboflavin product comes to 
you from the same manufacturer who first de- 
veloped and produced many of the important 
feed nutrients on a commercial scale. 


* 


No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture Merck. One ounce 
contains one gram of riboflavin. 


No. 
MIXTURE MERCK 
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HE FEED INDUSTRY 


V.TAMIN ano ANTIBIOTIC 
FED SUPPLEMENT MERCK 


Preferred because of the remarkable growth response 
obtained with this product in wide commercial use and 
in extensive experimental studies. Each pound contains 
2 grams of Procaine Penicillin—an outstandingly ac- 
tive antibiotic for promoting growth, in stable form; 
supplies 12.5 milligrams Vitamin B12 activity (L.L.D. 
cup assay method). Rigidly controlled. 


MERCK POTASSIUM 
MIXTURES 


Extremely fine (3 billion particles to one ounce), free- 
flowing, these mixtures distribute uniformly and quick- 
ly through every portion of the feed. They represent 
your ideal means of iodizing and help you maintain a 
high level of feed performance. 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
DEXTROROTATORY MERCK 


Increasingly, feed manufacturers recognize the need 
for supplementary amounts of pantothenic acid to 
produce nutritionally adequate rations. Calcium Pan- 
tothenate Dextrorotatory Merck is supplied in the 
form of an easy-mixing powder. 


CHOLINE CHLORIDE MERCK / 


Choline Chloride Merck, for high energy rations, is 
supplied as Choline Chloride (25%) Dry Mixture, 
produced specifically for the feed industry. 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 
MERCK 


RAHWAY, NEW 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited—Montrea 
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Another outstanding contribution of Merck research— 
Sulfaquinoxaline is the only product available to feed 
manufacturers that prevents and controls coccidiosis 
outbreaks caused by seven poultry coccidia which may be 
found under farm conditions today. Because your cus- 
tomers’ flocks often are exposed to two or more of these 
coccidia at the same time, it is important that your 
feeds supply the maximum protection made possible 
with Sulfaquinoxaline. This versatile product also 
checks mortality in acute fowl cholera. Available in 
powder form, extremely well suited to feed-mixing. 
Write today for full information. 
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@ YOU CALL, WE HAUL is the 
slogan of Lehman’s Mill, Hartford, 
Wis., and A. L. Lehman makes certain 
that farmers get top-notch attention 
from his firm’s unique pickup and de- 
livery service for custom mixes, Grain 
is picked up, mixed with supplements 
and fortified, and then is returned to 
the farm by Lehman’s Mill trucks. 

“Such a service—done on a mini- 
mum of 10 bags—really creates busi- 
ness,” Mr. Lehman declared. ““The 
farmer appreciates the convenience of 
our service and knows that we will 
follow his prescription carefully if he 
supplies one, or will recommend: and 
make for him the kind of mix he 
needs.” 

Besides doing custom work, Leh- 
man’s Mill has a big sales volume in 
Wayne feeds, manufactured by Al- 
lied Mills, and Old Elm feeds. Farm- 
ers can take their choice of manufac- 
tured rations or can avail themselves 
of Mr. Lehman’s “you call, we haul” 
service. 

To further build customer interest, 
Mr. Lehman offers a number of serv- 
ices and related sidelines. If a farmer 
needs a horse, he puts that fact on the 
store bulletin board. If a man with one 
to sell appears, Mr. Lehman gets the 
two together. If a farmer needs straw, 
and another has it to sell, Mr. Lehman 
may haul it and make a small profit, or 
he may merely send the buyer to haul 
it for himself, making nothing but 
good will. 


Lending a fertilizer spreader to a 


Then Pickup, Delivery Service Can 


Sure You Stipulate Minimum 


Pay Profit 


A. L. LEHMAN 


“He takes all the customers’ problems and 
makes them his own." 


customer who purchases the fertilizer 
can be a profitable service because few 
farmers will buy an extra piece of 
equipment they can use so seldom, Mr. 
Lehman knows. 

Another important service that 
pleases the customer is help on diag- 
nosis and recommendation of remedies, 


DON'T run a pickup and de- 
livery service unless the volume 
of each order is sufficient to 
net a fair profit. That's the plan 
followed at Lehman's Mill, 


Hartford, Wis., which is shown 
below. 


Mr. Lehman feels that he couldn’t do 
business without his previous farm ex- 
perience. As his wife noted, “He takes 
all the customers’ problems and makes 
them his own.” 


Services and sidelines must all pay 
their way in profits or in creating good 
will at Lehman’s. Mr. Lehman credits 
a disaster for his fine new 36 foot x 
80 foot quonset-type structure with 
laminated rafters built of heavy-gauge 
galvanized iron, corrugated for extra 
strength. It has a full basement and 
two above-ground floors. The design 
of the roof permits full use of the sec- 
ond floor for grain bins without the 
usual trusses, bridgework, and posts 
in the way. eal 

Mill equipment includes two Sidney 
mixers, a Bryant hammer mill, a Clip- 
per seed cleaner, and a Harvey corn 
sheller. All are electrically powered 
and are serviced every other day to 
maintain their efficiency. They have 
played a big part in more than trip- 
ling the business in five years. 

Believing that most farmers are like 
Missourians who have to be shown, 
much of Mr. Lehman’s advertising is 
done through dramatizing. Some ad- 
vertising is done in the local paper 
and also in the Hartford Booster, a 
popular weekly mimeographed sheet 
with ads only, which is sent free to 
all boxholders. Mr. Lehman also mails 
out Old Elm’s advertising newspaper. 

The window space is limited, but 
good use is made of it to display arti- 
cles that will serve as reminders to the 
buyers who come to the mill. One idea 
is featured at a time—dog food, twine, 
gloves, or fly sprayers, for example. 

Twice each year, the window be- 
longs to the children—at Christmas 
and Easter. Mrs. Lehman arranges the 
window displays. Last Easter, among 
the downy ducks, chubby chicks, and 
big-eared bunnies were cellophane bags 
of candy which Faye, Mickey, and 
Kermit Lehman has helped to wrap 
for the youngsters who are always 
eager to come to town with their fa- 
thers. Another way of showing the 
customers they are remembered is to 
ask about members of the family or to 
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send a small gift such as a brush-and-comb 
set or a bouquet of flowers for the first baby. 
Oftentimes during the year, balloons are 
waiting under the counter for surprises for 
the children. 


On the loading platform for the past two 
summers was a live bull calf that attracted 
attention from passersby as well as cus- 
tomers. Weighing in at 110 pounds in the 
spring of °49, he boosted his weight to 396 
pounds in 12 weeks, an impressive gain of 
286 pounds. Another Holstein bull calf fed 
Wayne rations attracted as much attention 
during the summer of 1950. 


Ansel Lehman, having grown up on a 
farm, understands farmers. You can please 
a farmer a hundred times and you keep his 
business but give him a bad deal just once 
and he forgets the hundred times and takes 
his business elsewhere, he feels. A satisfied 
farmer, however, will not only bring his 
business but will bring his friends and neigh- 
bors. “No advertising is as good for business 
as word-of-mouth advertising,” A. L. Leh- 
man concluded. 


Current Demand for Paper 
Bags Is Extremely Heavy 


Use of paper shipping sacks to package 
products formerly transported in textile bags 
and drums has increased demands on the 
paper bag manufacturing industry, accord- 
ing to the paper shipping sack industry ad- 
visory committee. These demands, in turn, 
affect the amount of paper available for the 
multiwall type sack in wide use in the feed 
and allied industries. 


Membership of the paper bag advisory 
committee to the National Production Au- 
thority includes the following: A. S. Scholl, 
International Paper Co., New York City; 
F. G. Bemis, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; 
Charles S. Sheldon, Chase Bag Co., Chi- 
cago; S. K. Bradley, Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., New York City; and W. J. Dixon, 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 


Froedtert Malting Plans 


New Research Laboratory 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Milwau- 


kee, has announced plans to construct a 
new laboratory and research building on 
Milwaukee's south side. The structure will 
cost approximately $150,000 and will be 
situated on the location formerly occupied 
by Froedtert’s old office building. 

One portion of the new building is to be 
devoted in its entirety to malting and brew- 
ing research, with analytical work in con- 
nection with malting processes. The new 
structure is scheduled for completion in 
December, after which time the present 
laboratory building will be used as a research 
annex. 

@ OROFINO GRAIN & FEED CO., 
Clearwater, Idaho, has remodeled its store. 


@ CHARLES SWISHER & SONS, Dan- 
ville, Ill., has purchased an additional build- 
ing to be used as an auxiliary warehouse. 
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Feed Mill for Farmers Is 
USDA Engineers’ Goal 


The department of agriculture and the 
Illinois agricultural experiment station cur- 
rently are testing a completely automatic 
feed grinding and mixing system which is 
designed for farmers to manufacture their 
own feeds. 

USDA has reported that several large 
farm equipment manufacturers already are 
contemplating producing similar grinding 
and mixing equipment for on-the-farm use. 
Agriculture department engineers apparent- 
ly have decided that a 5 horsepower electric 
hammer mill capable of handling 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds of ear corn an hour is the 


most efficient type of unit. Accordingly, 
this is the type of unit that USDA and the 
Illinois station are testing. 

Installed in corn cribs or feed-storage 
centers, the automatic system removes ear 
corn, small grain, and protein supplements 
such as soybean or cottonseed meals, from 
storage, feeds them into a grinder in correct 
proportions, and conveys the blended prod- 
uct to the feed wagon, self-feeder, or pre- 
feeding storage. All a farmer is said to need 
to do is to push a button to turn on the 
electeric power and the system stops auto- 
matically when the day’s grinding is done. 


@ Jj. M. MILLER, Butler, Mo., has pure 
chased the Uptown Feed Store from M. F. 
Arnold and has renamed it the Bates County 
Feed & Supply Co. 


USE LOW 


CONDENSED 


SARDINE FISH SOLUBLES 


CONVENIENT 


. . 50 Ib. multi-walled bag. No 


lA 


odor in storage. Dry — free-flowing —easy to 


handle. 
ECONOMICAL 


. No waste —use it all. 


Uniform mixing. Use half as much as fish meal. 


EFFICIENT . . . You get superior results at con- 


densed fish soluble levels because Drifisol gives 


you a blend of other animal proteins PLUS Vita- 
min B-12 supplements PLUS the Antibiotics! 


WRITE FOR PRICES & FULL DETAILS 


901 East Euclid Avenue 


INC. 


Des Moines 13, lowa 
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— Faster-Growing 


(Continued from page 53) 


‘ eS predicted a marked increase in production 
oa and marketing over last year's all time 
GH ENERGY record. 

: Northwest Arkansas is recognized as one 
L WwW E E R of the nation’s important commercial broiler 
centers. Last year, more than 40 million 
broilers were marketed from only two coun- 

ties. 

Howard C. Pierce, director of poultry 
research for A&P food stores, is the origi- 
nator of the Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest 
idea. He outlined the objective of the pro- 
gram as one of providing improved poultry 
meat for consumers along with greater re- 
turns for producers. 

Mr. Pierce said, “Today's perfection will 
be tomorrow's standard. The Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow program will be continued be- 
cause Americans have demonstrated their 
preference for this improved-type poultry 
meat. In 1950, we consumed 1 billion 315 
million more pounds of poultry meat than 
we did in 1940.” 


Amburgo Purchases Farm 
For Demonstration Use 


Purchase of a 70 acre farm near West 
Grove in Chester county, Pennsylvania, has 
been announced by the Amburgo Co., Phil- 
adelphia, through President Samuel M. 
Golden. Mr. Golden said that the property, 
formerly owned by ex-Gov. George Earle, 

: ts would be used as a demonstration farm for 

HI-PRO-CON Demonstrated 9 iy Amburgo research and development projects. 
Improved Feed Efficiency. = 3 The firm plans to duplicate typical grow- 

RS p ing conditions on the farm and to demon- 

HI-PRO-CON fills the need fora fae strate the efficiency of Amburgo products 

: in feeding under these conditions. Feed 
high-quality, readily available protein. e manufacturers have been extended a cordial 
; 2 invitation by Mr. Golden to visit Red Roof 

IS MONEY / ee é farm and to observe the work in progress. 
The farm is located on U. S. Highway 


Broilers fed rations containing 


OUR CUSTOMER im Se 1, 40 miles from Philadelphia and 18 miles 
from Wilmington. 


® HI-PRO-CON is especially heat 
treated to provide maximum avail- Tridee Vitamin Product Is 
ability of amino acids. 
Marketed in New Form 


Tridee, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc.’s brand 
‘ = of vitamin D, for poultry feeds, is now 
all types of poultry and swine. e : available in a clear, stable, water-miscible 
It helps eliminate the dust fe solution, P. Val Kolb, president of the 
: New York City concern, has announced. 
The new form of Tridee is diluted by feed 
manufacturers with water and then sprayed 
in small amounts according to the type of 

feed being manufactured. 
Packed in 5 and 15 gallon metal drums, 
ee s Tridee is now available across the country. 
"6 “= orm of the product, circle No. 21 on the 

THE Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—ne KNOWS @ C. D. HARE & SON, Hope, Ark., have 
purchased the Williams Feed & Seed Store. 


A i E . S T A L F Y M FG. ce, @ HAYES GRAIN & FEED CO., Fairfield, 


Iowa, has purchased a new bulk feed de- 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS FEED DIVISION PAINESVILLE, OHIO livery truck. 


® Its uniform granulation brings you 


two real benefits: It is correct for 


problem during feed 
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— Work of OPS 


(Continued from page 50) 


tive Director Carpenter said that the Fed- 
eration would soon launch a mail campaign 
designed to gain financial support for the 
new feed mill technology course which is 


to be instituted at Kansas State College. He » 


also urged united support by members to 
back legislation which would tax coopera- 
tives on the same basis as private corpora- 
tions. 

Two new directors were elected to the 
official board of the Eastern Federation at 
the convention. They are Thomas Patter- 
son of Canton, N. Y., and Louis Novins 
of Lakewood, N. J. Three directors were re- 
elected: William R. Conklin, Chester, N. Y. 
Arthur Stover, Ferkasie, Pa.; and Dave 
Greene, Dover, Del. 

Officers of the Eastern Federation are 
elected by a fall meeting of the organiza- 
tion’s board of directors. 

The Federation voted to return to New 
York City for its 1952 convention and in 
resolutions (1) opposed renewal of con- 
trols; (2) demanded tax equality between 
cooperatives and private corporations; and 
(3) opposed grants-in-aid to farmers for 
the purchase of lime and superphosphate. 


Bemis Praised by the ECA 
For Its Aid to Europeans 


For its cooperation in instructing two 
Dutch textile engineers in the how and 
why of American textile production, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has received a cer- 
tificate of cooperation from the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The citation 
thanks Bemis “for assisting these visitors 
in gaining a better understanding of the 
United States economy and thus helping to 
make the technical assistance program a 
powerful factor in the strengthening of 
western Europe.” 

The two Dutch engineers studied at Bemis 
plants in Bemiston, Ala., and Bemis, Tenn. 
Both graduate engineers, they are now back 
at their jobs in Amsterdam and Almelo in 
the Netherlands. 
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“Hardly anyone asks for credit anymore!" 


CARTOON BY SMALL 
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HIGH ENERGY 
LOW FIBER 
FORMULA FEEDS 


MANUFACTURED BY: 


Today, send for your FREE copy of the HI-PRO-CON. booklet! 
Get the full facts about high energy, low fiber HI-PRO-CONI 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Feed Division, Dept. FB7 
Decatur, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me the booklet. I want the facts on 
HI-PRO-CON. 


Name. 
Company. 
Address 

City and State 


THE STALEY Customer NEVER GUESSES—neE knows 


A. S TALEY mec.co 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS | FEED DIVISION PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Grain May be Dried by Radio 


Engineer Foresees Its Use in the Future 


@ RADIO FREQUENCY heating may 
someday be used on a commercial basis to 
dry and condition grain, according to an 
engineer of the department of agriculture. 
Speaking June 19 before the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers holding its 
annual meeting at Houston, Finis T. Wrat- 
ten said he believed that dielectric heating 
may eventually be useful in drying grains 
to safe moisture content because it can in- 
crease temperatures uniformly and quickly. 

Dielectric heating results when radio fre- 
quency energy provided through a heating 
circuit is changed to heat energy in each 
grain or kernel. As the radio waves oscillate 
in the grain to be dried, they create friction 
in the molecules of the grain, which results 
in heating. The advantage of this type of 
drying or conditioning over ordinary forced 
hot air drying, is that heating is uniform 
throughout each grain or kernel, rather than 
just on the surface. Thus moisture is forced 
from the grain, to be carried away by forced 
air currents, rather than being drawn from 
it as in ordinary drying with forced hot air. 

In cooperative rice drying research with 
the Louisiana agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Engineer Wratten found that satisfac- 
tory dielectric drying depended on both 
temperature and humidity. For example, 
when the relative humidity of air being 
forced through the drying grain was less 


than 50 per cent, temperature of the rice 
had to be kept under 100 degrees F. to 
prevent damage to its milling quality. When 
the forced air had a relative humidity be- 
tween 50 and 70 per cent, temperatures had 
to be below 105 degrees. 


This past year’s results have indicated, 
too, that short periods of drying with di- 
electric, followed by a day or longer condi- 
tioning period of grain held in storage, pro- 
duced the best rice drying rates. Specifically, 
10 minute applications of heat produced 
greater drying than longer heating periods, 
regardless of the length of conditioning- 
storage time following heating; and a 24- 
hour conditioning period produced greater 
drying rates than shorter conditioning peri- 
ods, regardless of the length of heat appli- 
cation. In all experiments, heat from 100 to 
120 degrees F. was provided through a 
heating circuit carrying an electric frequency 
of 27 megacycles. 

Preliminary studies with radio frequency 
to kill nematodes in rice provided no con- 
clusive results, but indicated some possi- 
bilities of radio frequency, high voltage 
control of these damaging pests. 

Mr. Wratten also reported on the work 
of a fellow USDA engineer, Leo Soderholm, 
who is testing the effect of radio frequency 
in drying alfalfa hay, corn, and wheat in 
cooperation with the Nebraska agricultural 


Friends Commission His Portrait 


The striking likeness of the portrait shown 
above to its subject, A. L. Ward, educa- 
tional director of the National Cottonseed 
Products association, has been commented 
upon by many feed and allied industry rep- 
resentatives who have seen it. The work was 
commissioned by friends of Mr. Ward and 
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has been presented to Texas A & M Col- 
lege at College Station. 

A plaque which accompanied the por- 
trait reads: “Presented to Texas A & M 
College by friends who recognize the in- 
fluence of his leadership in the development 
of the livestock industry.” 


experiment station. Dielectric drying of 
alfalfa hay from 80 per cent moisture con- 
tent to safe storage content was achieved at 
a fast rate, but the use of this type of drying 
would be limited by the cost of drying, 
being practical only if speed of drying were 
important. 

Carotene content of the dielectric dried 
hay was higher initially than normally dried 
hay, but loss of carotene after six months 
seemed to be about the same. With shelled 
corn, kernel temperatures above 110 de- 
grees F. generally. damaged germination. 
One livestock feeding test showed the di- 
electric drying of corn had little effect on 
feed quality. 

Experiments with wheat indicated that 
moisture could be removed at a fairly fast 
rate (from 14 to 4 per cent moisture in 1 
minute) but the temperature was damaging 
to germination and baking and milling prop- 
erties. 


lowa Corn Is Feeding Many 
Cattle Raised in Florida 


A substantial part of the rations fed 
Florida cattle is corn grown in Iowa and 
Illinois, according to the Grain Frocessing 
Corp., Muscatine, Iowa, which this summer 
is shipping 175,000 bushels to its terminal 
elevator at Tampa, Fla. 

The corn is being shipped to Florida in 
a new type heavy steel barge, which is 
suited to ocean as well as river travel. Pre- 
viously, grain had to be unloaded from the 
river barges onto ocean steamers at New 
Orieans before it could be forwarded on to 
Tampa. 

Each of the 1,200 ton ocean-river barges 
will haul 45,000 bushels of corn. The 1,200 
tons which each barge weighs is equivalent 
to 30 railroad freight cars. 


Unit Dust Control Device 
Developed by Day Co. 


Dust can be controlled in limited and 
remote areas without a central dust control 
system, according to the Day Co., Minnea- 
polis. The firm has claimed that its newly 
developed unit dust controller will efficiently 
control dust in plants where centralized sys- 
tems are impractical or where the dust is far 
removed from a central system. 

Complete details on the new Day unit 
controllers will be sent you if you circle 


No. 13 on the Reader Service card. 


@ DICK LEIGH, North Kansas City, Mo., 


has opened a new feed store. 


@ FULMER FEED MILL, Booneville, Ark., 
is remodeling a building it has purchased 


and will convert it to a warehouse. 


FOR WORKING EASE 

Feed mills have been invited by Ace Hose 
& Rubber Co., Chicago, to write for details 
on its new Lite Step sponge rubber floor 
matting, which is said to reduce workers’ 
fatigue to a great extent. Prices and com- 
plete data on the matting will be sent you 
if you circle No. 19 on the Reader Service 
card. 
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@ OPERATION SCIENCE, the overall 
title given to one day’s program at the sev- 
enth annual nutrition school sponsored by 
the Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, will cover 
talks by a number of nationally known nu- 
tritionists. The school, founded by President 
Samuel M. Golden of Amburgo, will be 
held Aug. 22-24 at the National Agricul- 
tural College, Doylestown, Pa. 

Dr. E. I. Robertson of John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Lancaster, Pa., will appear twice 
on the Operation Science program Aug. 23. 


DR. E. |. ROBERTSON 


He will speak at a noon luncheon on feed 
formulation and then will serve as modera- 
tor of a nutrition panel the same evening. 

Members of the panel will be Dr. G. C. 
Wallis, Standard Brands, Inc.; Dr. L. D. 
Matterson, University of Connecticut; Dr. 
L. M. Gilmore, Maritime Milling Co., Buf- 
falo; T. D. Runnel, University of Delaware; 
and Dr. Arthur Goldhaft, Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories. 

“New Trends of Broiler Nutrition” will 
be the subject of Dr. E. P. Singsen, head of 
the University of Connecticut's poultry hus- 
bandry department, another Operation Sci- 
ence speaker. Fred Hessel of Cooperative 
GLF Mills will talk on quality control and 
Dr. F. R. Beaudette of Rutgers University 


@ WILSON COAL & GRAIN CO., Ro- 
chester, Ind., has constructed a new feed 
manufacturing plant. The corporation is 
headed by Russell Wilson. 
SPRAYER CATALOG 
Publication of a new two-color catalog 
describing its line of sprayers, dusters, and 
service parts has been announced by Chi- 
cago’s Lowell Mfg. Co. Feed men who would 
like a copy of the new catalog should circle 
No. 18 on the Reader Service card. 
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Amburgo Plans Operation Science 


Researchers to be Featured at School Aug. 23 


has chosen as his subject a discussion of 
poultry diseases. 


Feed men interested in attending the Am- 
burgo nutrition school should circle No. 17 
on the Reader Service card for full infor- 
mation. 

@ S. M. GREGORY, Morganfield, Ky., 
has started a new firm known as Custom 


Feed Mills. 


Distillers Offer Free Book 
Describing Their Feeds 


An attractively printed new book of more 
than 100 pages is being offered without 
charge to the feed trade by the Distillers 
Feed Research Council, Inc., of Cincinnati. 
Titled “Distillers Feeds—Their Importance 
to the U. S. Economy”, the book explains 
graphically the role distillers feeds play in 
modern balanced rations. 

Well illustrated and multi-color printed, 
the new book will be sent you without 
charge if you circle No. 20 on the Reader 
Service card. 


Steer A Straight Course 


PROFITS 


QUALITY based on unceasing research . . . PRODUC- 
TION under the most exacting laboratory control ... Every 
CRITIC Feed is a profit-making asset in building and 


holding customer volume. 


Prompt delivery from our ultra-modern mill, personalized 
dealer service, consistent advertising, dealer tie-ins, fair 
pricing and business integrity are a few of the advantages 
offered to you under the CRITIC franchise. - 


Our feed selling plan is designed for the aggressive feed 


dealer. Let us send YOU complete information. Write .. . 
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Aug. 12 is the birthday anniversary of 
J. T. (Tom) Sexton, veteran member of 
the feed trade, who leads the birthday pa- 
rade for August. Mr. Sexton currently is 
president of J. T. Sexton, Inc., Dallas, and 
has a long background in the feed trade. 

He started in the feed business as operator 
of a small retail store in Fort Smith, Ark., 
in 1916. Later he became sales manager for 
Grain Belt Mills, St. Joseph, Mo. He opened 
his own feed brokerage office in Kansas 
City in 1927 and on March 15, 1937 took 
over as manager of the Kansas City office 
for Cereal Byproducts Co. 

Just prior to World War II, Mr. Sexton 
again went into business for himself, manu- 
facturing vitamin products. After the war, 
he decided to retire to Tuscon, Ariz., but 
the idle life was not for him and a few years 
ago Mr. Sexton again started in business in 
Dallas introducing ulta-violet lamps for feed 
trade use. 

Others who celebrate in August include: 
AUGUST 1—Val J. Cismoski, Val-A Co., 

Chicago; R. C. Fletcher, Iowa Limestone 

Co., Des Moines; Christy Humburg, 

Christy Humburg Advertising Agency, 

St. Louis; C. P. Messersmith, Merck & 

Co., Rahway, N. J.: G. W. Winston, 

G. W. Winston Co., Milwaukee. 
AUGUST 2—Cedric R. Bunten, Borden 

Co., New York City; Paul R. Frohring, 

General Biochemicals, Inc., Chagrin Falls, 

Ohio; Herst Kane, Doughboy Industries, 

Inc., New Richmond, Wis.; J. D. Law- 

rence, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Sioux City, 

Iowa; L. S. Thompson, General Mills, 

Inc., Minneapolis. 


AUGUST 3—Jack Anderson, D. C. A,, 
Inc., Chicago; John A. Caple, A. B. Caple 
Co., Toledo; E. H. Huibregtse, Monti- 
cello Feed Mill, Monticello, Iowa; O. A. 
McCrea, Excelsior Milling Co., Minnea- 
polis. 

AUGUST 4—Arthur B. Fruen, Fruen Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Lewis E. McClellan, 
Cargill, Inc., Milwaukee; E. L. McKee, 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, II. 

AUGUST ‘5—Ray B. Bowden, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter N. Jones, Vitality 
Mills, Inc., Chicago. 

AUGUST 6—Darrell M. Dome, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries Inc., Cincinnati; F. 
W. Huntington, Ralston Furina Co., St. 
Louis; George S. Schlegel, Hillsboro 
Farmers Cooperative Warehouse, Hills- 
boro, Wis. 

AUGUST 7—W. D. Flemming, Grain & 
Feed Review, Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 8—R. C. Bacon, E. R. Bacon 
Grain Co., Boston; Norman E. Clarke, 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis; R. H. 
Proctor, St. Regis Paper Co., Chicago. 

AUGUST 9—O. R. Brunkow, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City; G. W. 
Kruse, P. C. Kamm Co., Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 10—L. J. Hartzheim, Hartzheim 
Feed & Fuel Co., Beaver Dam, Wis. 

AUGUST 11—Bruce Varney, CarO-Green, 
Inc., Kansas City. 

AUGUST 12—Warren O. Plummer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago; J. T. Sexton, 
J. T. Sexton Co., Inc., Dallas. 

AUGUST 13—D. E. Huntington, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. E. Johnson, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

AUGUST 14—E. C. Kessler, Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; E. F. Morris, 
Harry McAdams Co., Hopkins, Minn. 


King Midas Gives 4-H’ers Calf 


Thanks to the joint efforts of King Midas 
Feed Mills, Minneapolis, and farmer Lester 
Peterson, who lives near Duluth, Minn., 
Red Diamond, the fine Holstein bull calf 
shown above, has been presented to the 
Clifton (Minn.) 4-H club. King Midas used 
the calf in a controlled feeding experiment 
at its Peavey Feed Store in Duluth, then 


awarded it to Mr. Peterson when he came 
closest to guessing its weight. 

Mr. Peterson, in turn, presented the calf 
to the 4-H group of which his son David is 
president. Shown in the photo above are, 
left to right, Mr. Peterson; David; John 
Symanitz, manager of the feed store; and 
Robert Horton, advisor to the Clifton 4-H 
club. 


J. T. SEXTON 


AUGUST 15—Bill Karr, Karr & Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio; H. I. Rode, Rode Feed 
Service, Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 16—Vernon Dawe, Dawe’s Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. 

AUGUST 17—R. Richard Blank, Pratt 
Food Co., Philadelphia; T. A. Conway, 
Publicker Industries, Philadelphia; E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., 
Enid, Okla.; E. H. Russell, Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 

AUGUST 18—G. H. Homme, Farmers 
Elevator, Kerkhoven, Minn.; R. G. Leav- 
itt, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; G. L. 
Van Lanen, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. 

AUGUST 19—S. J. Thompson, Ubiko 
Milling Co., Cincinnati. 

AUGUST 20—W. B. Griem, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.; J. 
M. Rice, Gland-O-Lac Co., Omaha. 

AUGUST 21-—J. Russell Ward, Wilson & 
Co., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

AUGUST 22—Jack D. Dean, Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association, Kansas City; 
J. P. D. Fritz, Larrowe Division, General 
Mills, Inc., Los Angeles; Marvin E. Narra- 
more, Feed Institute, Inc., Des Moines. 

AUGUST 23—J. Leon Anderson, Wilber 
Feed Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 

AUGUST 24—Richard R. Glowe, Nellis 
Feed Co., Chicago; Leo J. Warren, Mur- 
phy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 

AUGUST 25—Charles R. Decker Jr., Chase 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

AUGUST 26—Charles M. Struven, Atlantic 
Supply Co., Baltimore. 

AUGUST 27 — Harry Dean, W. & F. 
Miller, Iowa City, Iowa; Albert H. Lois, 
A. H. Lois Feed Co., Bassett, Wis.: Don- 
ald W. Ryan, Reliance Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

AUGUST 29—Casey Jones, Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Clifton, Ill.; G. F. Martin, 
Morton Salt Co., Dayton, Ohio: Ward 
H. Olmsted, Olmsted-Foley, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

AUGUST 30-——Mike Karr, Karr & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Edmund Pincoffs, Shell- 
builder Co., Houston, Texas; Bob White, 
Bob White & Co., Chicago. 
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R. W. Jones Is Promoted 
By Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Appointment of R. W. Jones to a new 
assignment with its west coast Globe divi- 
sion has been announced by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Jones will serve as 
sales promotion manager of the Globe feed 
department. 

A veteran of 21 years with Pillsbury, Mr. 
Jones first joined its feed staff in 1939. 
Seven years later he became sales super- 
visor at Clinton, Iowa, and in 1948 was 
transferred to Minneapolis. 


Etheredge Becomes Dean at 
Mississippi State College 


Dr. M. P. Etheredge, president of the 
Association of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials, has been named dean of the school of 
science at Mississippi State College. He was 
formerly head of the school’s chemistry 
department. 

A native of South Carolina, Dr. Ether- 
edge received his education at Clemson 
College, Mississippi State, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Allis-Chalmers Issues New 
Mill Equipment Booklet 


Feed milling machinery which it displayed 
at the recent National Feed Industry Show 
is described in a new two-color booklet 
published by Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Included are data on A-C’s flaking 
mill, roller mill, and gyratory feed dresser. 

To obtain a copy of the new bulletin, 
circle No. 7 on the Reader Service card 
and one will be sent promptly. 


Greiner Elected to Board 
Of Hammond (Bag & Paper 


Election of M. E. Greiner to its board of 
directors has been announced by Hammond 
Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., 
through President M. J. Davis. Mr. Geiner 
is vice president and general manager of the 
firm. 

Mr. Greiner has been associated with 
Hammond since 1936. The company pro- 
duces multiwall paper bags at Wellsburg 
and in its plant at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

@ KNEPPER & MURPHY, West Plains, 
Mo., have opened a new feed store. The 
owners are H. K. Knepper and I. B. 
Murphy. 
FEED MILL CONTRACTING 

Firms contemplating the construction of 
new feed mills or grain elevators have been 
invited by Mayer-Osborn Co., Denver, to 
utilize its service. With a nation-wide field 
force, the concern maintains a full engi- 
neering department in addition to a large 
construction staff. For details on Mayer- 
Osborn service, circle No. 6 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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National No-Milk 
Calf Food is avail- 
able in convenient, 
easy to use pellet 
form. 


CALF FOOD 


S You're getting the calf off to a good start, and 
the farmer off to a good start when you sell 
them National No-Milk Calf Food. Check 
these sales advantages. 


=> 


NATIONAL 


e@ National has specialized for 66 years in the 
production of calf food. 


NO-MILK 


CALE 


e@ National No-Milk Calf Food gets results... 
that means repeat business for you. 


National No-Milk 
Calf Food and pel- 


tos ee ee @ National backs up your calf food sales with 


25 Ib. pails and in 25, advertising . . . you’re selling a nationally 
‘recognized brand. 


: > f @ National No-Milk Calf Food makes money 
for you. 


NATIONAL 


INO'M ILK So, sell National No-Milk Calf Food. Its per- 
| CALF_FOOD formance will make friends among your cus- 


tomers. Its volume will make money for you. 


omer ) 

NATIONAL FOOD (0. 
SINCE 1685 

FOND DU Lac, wt 


WRITE for full details. . 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WisScONSIN 


| 
rans 
= | | 


But here’s something hotter than the weather. The 
hottest item right now in any feed store is dog 
food. The biggest dog food months are just around 
the corner. August marks the beginning of the big 
volume sales to hunters and field trial men. It’s 
later than you think. Now’s the time to get stocks 
in and start intensive selling. 


LOOK AT IT THIS WAY — 


- » « Vitality Dog Food gives you better turn-over 
_ (12 to 14 times) than any item you carry. 

. . » Vitality Dog Food is a “high-margin” spe- 

cialty that can pay your rent and light bills. 


. . . Vitality gives you real volume in the “off” 
months. 


R 
oot 


VITALITY, AND ONLY VITALITY, 
ENABLES YOU TO “CASH IN” 100% 


« « « No one else makes so complete a line en- 
abling you to sell every dog owner among 
your customers whether he be a kennel owner, 
hunter, breeder or pet owner. 


e e « No one else offers specialized diets that mean 
extra sales and increased volume. 


e « . Vitality’s national advertising builds ready ac- 
ceptance. Customer satisfaction means steady 
repeat business. 


VITALITY’S 
DEALER PROPOSITION 


Write for details on Vitality’s Dog 
Food merchandising program. Let 
us show you how to sell Vitality, 
tons of it, as hundreds of success- 
ful feed dealers are doing through- 
out the country. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


e640 


Pillsbury Elects Morton, 
McNeal Vice Presidents 


Election of Dean McNeal and Rogers C. 
B. Morton as vice presidents of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been announced 
by President Philip W. Pillsbury. Mr. Mc- 
Neal heads the company’s business analysis 
department and Mr. Morton is president of 
Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky., a firm 
which was merged with Pillsbury last April. 

A graduate of Kansas State College, Mr. 

4cNeal has a distinguished background of 


DEAN MC NEAL 


service to the federal government during 
World War II. Prior to joining Fillsbury, 
he was associated with Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 


Mr. Morton has headed B & B since 1947. 
A grandson of one of the firm’s founders, he 
will continue to live in Louisville and to 
head Ballard & Ballard. He is a member of 
the University of Louisville’s board of 
trustees and a director of Brown-Forman 
Distilleries. 


Apex Bagging Scale Works 
Fast, Accurately, Claim 


Speedy filling and accurate weighing of 
bagged materials is effected in one opera: 
tion with the Apex bagging scale, according 
to Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl., 
which is exclusive distributor for the unit. 
The device will fill paper, burlap, and bur- 
lap-and-paper combination sacks. 

If you would like descriptive literature 
and prices on the Apex bagging scale, circle 
No. 3 on the Reader Service card. 

@ CAPRON MASTER MILLING CO., 
Capron, Ill., has installed a new drying 
plant for grains. 

@ ELTON DUNCAN, La Junta, Colo.. 
has purchased his partner's interest in Dun- 
can & Milburn, Inc., and has renamed the 
firm Duncan Feed & Hatchery. 
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Monthly Weather Forecast | Discover The 


{ 
fe) 
| ’ RAIN 


© 1930 by John F. Dille Co. 


77 
WHT 
i! 
july "95-31 Tit. 


July 17-24. The eastern half of the 
United States will have cooler than normal 
temperatures for this period while the west- 
ern half will have higher than normal tem- 
peratures. Two cool air masses will lower 
temperatures in most of the northern plains 
states and in the northern mountain states. 
The rain areas are located in the southern 
and Gulf states, northern California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and from western Texas 
northeast to northern Wisconsin. 

July 25-31. The weather will continue 
cool for the eastern part of the country with 
a cool Canadian air mass extending from 
eastern Montana through Wyoming and 
western Colorado into New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Northern California, central Oregon, 
and Washington will also be cool. The rain 
areas will be from the Gulf states along the 
Appalachian range and scattered thunder- 
storms throughout the rest of the country. 

Aug. 1-7. With the exception of New 
England, the east coast will be warmer than 
normal for this period with the precipitation 
area in the Appalachian mountains. A cool- 
er Canadian air mass divides over the Great 
Lakes and extends from western New York 
and Ohio to northern Georgia and Alabama. 


AUG.1-7 
1951 

Va! 


The other arm extends from northern Michi- 
gan to coastal Texas. A second air mass is 
divided in southern Canada and extends 
from Minnesota to western Texas with the 
other portion lying over western Montana 
and North Dakota southward to Arizona. 
Western Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
gon also have cooler than normal tempera- 
tures. The rest of the country is warm with 
the precipitation areas falling along the 
leading edges of the cool masses. 

Aug. 8-15. The general outlook for this 
period is cooler than normal temperatures 
for most of the country. Warmer than nor- 
mal temperatures will occur along the Gulf 
and east coast, the area west of the Appala- 
chians, western Texas, northward to the 
western Dakotas and western Minnesota, 
and western United States except for the 
coastal Northwest. Precipitation areas are 
scattered with heaviest fall in New England, 
Texas, and the Northwest. 

Have fun being your own weather fore- 
caster! Circle No. 14 on the Reader Service 
card and we'll send you Dr. Selby Maxwell’s 
cloud card without charge. You'll find it 
will help you to keep a high batting aver- 
age in forecasting! 


Add 3 Associate Members 
To Nutrition Council 


Three additional representatives of allied 
industries have been admitted to associate 
membership in the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association’s nutrition council. Ap- 
proval of their memberships was announced 
by Dr. C. D. Caskey of Baltimore, chairman 
of the executive committee. 

C. W. Sievert of Chicago will represent 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Dr. R. 
D. Seeley the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, and Ralph Holder the National 
Fisheries Institute. They have been approved 
for two-year terms as associate members. 

Terms of eight other associate members 
were extended an additional two years. 
These men are Dr. Philip Schaible, Dis- 
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tillers Feed Research Council; Dr. H. R. 
Kraybill, American Meat Institute; O. H. 
Alderks, National Cottonseed Products as- 
sociation; Dr. James Waddell, duPont; Dr. 
C. A. Smith, Standard Brands, Inc.; Dr. 
T. H. Jukes, Lederle Laboratories; Dr. D. 
F. Green, Merck & Co.; and Dr. M. B. 
Gillis, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 

The 76-member nutrition council includes 
15 associate members. Three associate mem- 
bers whose terms will expire next year are 
Dr. H.R. Stiles, Commercial Solvents Corp.; 
Dr. N. E. Rodgers, Western Condensing 
Co.; and Dr. R. E. Silker, American Dehy- 
drators association. 


@ SUMMERFIELD GRAIN CO., Sum- 
merfield, Kan., has been purchased by Earl 
and Ed Koch of Centralia. 


4 PLUS Qualities 
of CHEE-WAY* 


WHEN PACKED 


100 LBS. NET WEIGHT 


“Tm. REG US PAT OFF. 


MADE FROM 
LIQUID SWEET CHEESE WHEY. A RELIABLE 
SOURCE OF LACTOSE & RIBOFLAVIN. 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
PROTE! less than 


not more than 12.00% 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE 


| BULLETIN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


4 


Dried Cheese 
Whey... 
70% Lactose! 


It is 70% LACTOSE 
because it has all the 
original lactose of liquid 
cheese whey. Nothing 
has been removed 
except water. 
CHEE-WAY is guaranteed 
FREE RUNNING. It 

will not cake or harden 
because it is made by 
an entirely new process. 


Supreme Brand Dried Skim Milk 
Supreme Brand Dried Buttermilk 
Supreme Brand Condensed Buttermilk 


Exclusive Products Of 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 


612 BULLETIN BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


RITTENHOUSE 6-9885 e@ LOCUST 7-2040 
*TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Take Them Out the Ball Game 


Block of Seats Good Investment for Keefe 


CHARLES KEEFE 


Promotion hits grand-slam homer. 


@ PROVIDING free tickets to South- 
ern association baseball games and the 
hillbilly radio program “Grand Ole 
Opry” wins new friends every day 
for Charles Keefe, owner of the Third 
Avenue Feed Store in Nashville, Tenn. 

So popular is Mr. Keefe as a host 
at Nashville Vols’ games that he pur- 
chases eight home-game season tickets 
every year for use by his customers. 
The seats are top-notch and command 
a prime view of every thrilling game. 
Hard-hitting Nashville, a Chicago Cub 
affiliate, is a real magnet for southern 
farmer baseball fans. Mr. Keefe or a 


member of his staff escorts each group 
that attends a game to assure them of 
every courtesy and attention. 

Vols’ games are almost all night af- 
fairs—like most minor league tilts— 
which means that farmers can see a 
game and still get back to their farms 
early enough to get in a full day’s work 
the next day. 

Mr. Keefe’s baseball ticket promo- 
tion has proved so successful that he 
recently added seats for the “Grand 
Ole Opry” network radio show as an 
added attraction. 

This famous hillbilly show draws 
sO many spectators from all over the 
United States that the WSM studio 
usually is sold out eight weeks ahead 
of each Saturday night performance. 
Ordinarily, a latecomer can’t get in 
at any price. Consequently, a thought- 
ful dealer who already has the tickets 
knows how to use them to keep his 
appreciative customers appreciative. 

It is little favors like these that have 
built Third Avenue’s early trickle of 
feed sales into a $250,000 annual busi- 
ness. These mid-state farmers drive in- 
to the city with truck loads of hay, 


FREE tickets to baseball games 
and radio's famous "Grand Ole 
Opry" broadcasts have proved 
to he excellent qood will build- 
ers for Charles Keefe, whose 
Third Avenue Feed Store in 
Nashville, Tenn., is shown be- 
low. I#'s an idea which should 
be of value to hundreds of 
feed men. 


corn, oats, wheat, or field seed for Mr. 
Keefe’s store and carry back loads of 
dairy, hog, poultry, and other feeds. 
In proportion to what the gift tickets 
cost, they prove some of the most 


_ profitable advertising Mr. Keefe does. 


It cements a patron’s loyalty like no- 
body’s business, he believes. 

“Let the customer know you have an 
interest in him beyond getting your 
share of his spending wad,” explained 
Mr. Keefe. “When I make it possible 
for him to indulge his craving for a 
baseball game, a good hillbilly show, 
or some other entertainment while in 
town, he sees I am thinking of him as 
well as his bankroll.” 

Mr. Keefe has other ways of win- 
ning new buyers and keeping repeat 
customers repeating. In order to hold 
as much of his farm trade as possible, 
he set up the Third Avenue Hardware 
Store in connection with the Third 
Avenue Feed Store. The same farmers 
who buy feed now also can buy paint, 
bolts, electric supplies, and everything 
else it takes to make a farm tick at one 
place. He provides all-day parking in 
a 50-car parking space, which relieves 
the farmer of another important worry. 
A good place to park while shopping 
around town without having to re- 
park at the end of every hour-limit will 
woo more out-of-town buyers than 
almost anything else, Mr. Keefe feels. 
Being able to buy all their farm sup- 
plies at the parking location is profit- 
able to both them and the dealer. 

“Give prospective buyers as many 
reasons as you can to come to your 
stand,” Mr. Keefe stated, “and be pre- 
pared to do them as many favors as 
possible.” To this end he worked out 
another little piece of brain strategy. 
He arranged for all hunting and fish- 
ing farmers, as well as city sportsmen, 
to buy their hunting and fishing li- 
censes at the Third Avenue Hardware 
Store. This fact is well advertised and 
it saves many of them a lot of time. 
“T can safely say,” Mr. Keefe ex- 
plained, “that 8 out of 10 hunting li- 
cense buyers get their shells from me 
when they buy their licenses. For ex- 
ample, one sportsman who had never 
been in my store before came here to 
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get his license and bought $14 worth of 
shells at the same time and has kept com- 
ing.” During one month alone, Mr. Keefe 
sold more than 400 hunting licenses. 

Giving a first-time customer an encour- 
aging reason for being a second, third, and 
fourth-time buyer is one of the things that 
has kept his feed volume going. For ex- 
ample, he buys thousands of bushels of 
shelled corn, oats, wheat, and other grains 
from one set of farmers and sells to other 
farmers. Every feeder who takes out a load 
of this sacked grain is offered 10 cents each 
on every empty bag returned. 

One day a man came in to buy 25 chicks. 
Mr. Keefe recognized him as a restaurant 
owner. “Why not,” he asked, “buy this $40 
battery brooder, then buy a new 25-chick 
brood every three weeks and keep your res- 
taurant trade supplied with your own grown- 
out broilers?”” He showed him how he could 
not only control his feeding and produce a 
more tasty broiler meat, but save money and 
always have a dependable supply. 

The caterer took him up and became a 
three-week repeat customer on both chicks 
and feed. Mr. Keefe was so pleased with 
the arrangement he tried it out next on a 
colored woman who operated a tea room 
for Negroes. She too liked it. He kept pro- 
moting the idea until now he is selling 
chicks, broilers, and feed to restaurants all 
over town. 

A few months ago Nashville got a tele- 
vision station. So far, it is a novelty not only 
for city but farm customers. In the front of 
his store Mr. Keefe keeps another customer- 
persuader in the form of a television re- 
ceiver. Furnishing them both parking space 
and free entertainment at the same time is 
just another way of giving them a chance to 
look around his store to see what they need. 

By providing a telephone to make their 
calls, a place to have their bundles delivered, 
a soft drink locker to satisfy their thirst while 
relaxing—well, these little dealer courtesies 
do a lot to customer relations in anybody's 
language. 

When Mr. Keefe expanded his feed store 
three years ago into a general farm supply 
business, he intended merely to add paint, 
electric supplies, and a few other often- 
called-for farm items in order to give rural 
patrons additional reasons to come to his 
store. He fitted up an adjoining store room 
he had been using for feed storage and 
made all the display tables and shelves him- 
self. He put in a $3,000 stock. 

But this so stimulated the demand for 
more and more farm needs he had to in- 
crease the hardware line to where he is today 
carrying a $30,000 stock. It is just an ex- 
pansion of his philosophy to give the first- 
time customer as many reasons as possible to 
come back. 

@ DIVERNON GRAIN CO., Divernon, 
Ill., recently held its third annual farmers 
and feeders meeting. 
RESEARCH SUPPLIES 

Firms which do all or part of their own 
nutritional and other feed research will be 
interested in the newest catalog and price 
list published by General Biochemicals, Inc., 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. To receive a copy of 
this publication, circle No. 8 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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PRODULAC 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


DRIED CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


to help 
poultry lay more 
and weigh more! 


Poultry relish their ration when Produlac and 
Nadrisol are mixed into formula feeds. These tested 
feed supplements encourage poultry - - - and ALL 


livestock - - - to eat more and pay more! 


Besides stimulating feed consumption, Produlac 
and Nadrisol aid healthy growth by adding impor- 
tant nutrients. They are rich in the Vitamin B-G 
complex and other thoroughly proved nutritional 
factors. Virtually starch-free, Produlac and Nadri- 
sol balance the excessively high starch content of 
corn, and help to establish the proper starch- 
protein ratio. 


Make better feeds by mixing Produlac and 
Nadrisol. See direct results in more satisfied cus- 


tomers and increased sales. 
Products of 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
120 Broadwcy © New York 5, N. Y. 


NADRISOL 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


© 67 
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Keep Postal Cards Really Persona 


Farmers Like Individual Attention: Wigle 


@ HAND-ADDRESSED postal cards 
have produced almost phenomenal re- 
sults in attracting repeat customers and 
new prospects alike to Frank H. 
Wigle’s Hillside Feed & Seed Store 
in Wichita, Kan. “I’ve tried all kinds 
of advertising and nothing else pulls 
so well at so little cost,” Mr. Wigle 
explained. 

“IT make up my mailing lists care- 
fully, compiling them from old cus 
tomer files and from city and county 
directories,” he continued. “Then I 
make sure to keep my advertising copy 
short, snappy, and seasonal. The copy 
is mimeographed on the cards, with 
our firm name in large letters so that 
it can be read easily even by the per- 
son who just glances at his card.” 

Mr. Wigle is firmly opposed to ad- 
dressing any advertising pieces merely 
to “boxholder™ or to “occupant.” His 
assertion is that such addresses label 
the cards as advertisements before they 
are even turned over. “Cards so ad- 
dressed are usually dumped in the 
wastebasket without a second glance,” 
he stated. 

“My wife and I address the cards in 
longhand in our spare moments at the 
store, and every address is written out 
in full. If the name is spelled right and 
the card is properly addressed to 
“Wichita, Kan.”, or wherever he re- 
sides, the recipient will think that he 


FRANK H. WIGLE 
“| make up my mailing lists carefully." 


OPEN SUNDAYS 


PERSONALLY addressed pos- 
tal cards bring business to the 
Hillside Feed & Seed Store, 


shown above. 


is receiving a personal message, and 
he will turn the card over and give it 
at least a cursory reading. We know 
that cards handled in this way pull 
business for us, for we can check the 
response to them from the groups and 
areas to which they are mailed,” Mr. 
Wigle noted. 


This Kansan’s experience in the feed 
and allied fields dates back many years, 
and he puts this experience to good use 
in the operation of his store. In his 
early years he was in the grain and 
feed business, after which he spent 20 
years as factory representative for a 
large manufacturer of feed grinders, 
working in the field, contacting dealers 
and farmers, and conducting displays 
at state and county fairs throughout 
the country. 

After those 20 years on the road, 
he decided he had enough of constant 
traveling so he retired from his job 
and late in 1948 opened a feed store 
in Wichita. Mr. Wigle hardly had his 
store open when the building was sold 
out from under him and he was forced 
to vacate. 

He then made arrangements for a 
store at his present location and plan- 
ned the building, which was built to 
his specifications. He moved into the 


new building in March, 1949, and 
you can be sure he occupies it under a 
long term lease. 

“Building planning was somewhat 
out of my line,” Mr. Wigle com- 
mented, “but I haven't found a thing 
about the building that I might change, 
with the possible exception of making 
it larger. It covers an area 25 by 70 
feet and the rapid growth of our busi- 
ness has cramped us for space at times. 
However, our lot is 260 feet long, so 
we can easily build a warehouse at the 
back when we find that we have to 
have one.” 


There are many things to be con- 
sidered, though, he suggested, before 
he would go ahead with further build- 
ing. In the first place, he hasn't as 
many years of activity to look forward 
to and plan for as a younger man. 
Then, too, Wichita is one of the busi- 
est and fastest growing cities in the 
nation, with workers scarce and 
wages high. Further expansion would 
call for more employes than the two 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Wigle are 
now able to handle their profitable 
business under their present setup. 
Other expense would cut a sizeable 
chunk out of any added profits, too, 
and extra management problems would 
pile up for the Wigles. 

Well planned use of the space that 
he has solves many of Mr. Wigle’s 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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Feed School Wins Trade Support 


More Than One-Fourth of Goal Already Pledged 


@ PLEDGES and cash gifts covering one- 
fourth of the estimated $200,000 required 
to make possible a school of feed milling 
technology at Kansas State College have 
already been received by the industry com- 
mittee sponsoring the drive for funds. 


The following companies in the feed and 
allied industries already had made contri- 
butions to the school fund as this issue of 
The Feed Bag went to press: 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Chicago; O. A. Coop- 
er Co., Humboldt, Neb.; Cooperative Mills, 
Baltimore: Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Dawe’s Mfg. Co., Chicago; Feedstuffs maga- 
zine, Minneapolis; General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan.; Hum- 
boldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, Kan.; Kas- 
co Mills, Inc., Toledo; Percy Kent Bag Co, 
Kansas City; King Midas Feed Mills, Minne- 
apolis; Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Oyster Shell Products Co., St. Louis; J. P. 
Parks Co., Kansas City. 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Schultz, Bau- 
jan & Co., Beardstown, Ill.; Schreiber Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; Security Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Shawnee Milling Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla.; Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; 
Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City. 

United Mineral Co., Omaha; Werthan 
Bag Co., Nashville; Winterscheidt Grain & 
Feed Co., Seneca, Kan.; and L. C. Worth 
Commission Co., Kansas City. 

Most recent contributors include Derby 
Grain Co., Topeka, Kan.; Rudy Eschen- 
heimer Co., Chillicothe, Mo.; H. K. Web- 


_ ster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; B & D Mills, 


Grapevine, Tex.; Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill. 

Cameron Feed Mills, North Little Rock, 
Ark.; Chase Bag Co., Chicago; H. K. Coch- 
ran Co., Little Rock, Ark.; International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago; Chas. 
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"As | was saying, John... 


M. Cox Co., Boston; Limestone Froducts 
Corp., Newton, N. J.; National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co., Lamar, Colo.; 
Vitamins, Inc., Chicago; and Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Donations towards the school project are 
said by the fund-raising committee to be 
tax-deductible. Checks and pledges should 
be addressed to Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City 16, who is serving 


from the 


FEED 


FRONT 


as chairman of the feed technology: school 
advisory committee. 


INSECTICIDE BOOKLET 
Proper use of methoxychlor, an insecti- 
cide which has been recommended for the 
control of more than 50 insects, is described 
in a new booklet published by the duPont 
organization. For a copy of this booklet, 


circle No. 2 on the Reader Service card. 


EMERGENCY POWER 
The importance of providing stand-by 
sources of power in industry is graphically 
explained in a new 12 page booklet pub- 
lished by Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill. A copy will be sent you if you circle 
No. 9 on the Reader Service card. 


Carl E. 
Pres. Chicago 
Bd. of Trade 


“For more than a century the Board of Trade of the City of 


CARTOON BY BASSO 
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Chicago has served all segments of the grain trade. Today one 
of the most important elements in our industry is the feed field. 


With scientific progress in other areas has come great advancement 
in the processing of whole grain and other ingredients into extremely 
nutritious and highly efficient commercial feeds. This means more 
and more feed grains leave the farms and travel through distributive 
channels to return to feeders in improved form. This also means 
more meat, more milk, and more eggs for consuming Americans 
and more profit for American farmers. 


Most of these consumers and producers know that our marketing 
system is efficient. But many will be pleased to learn that it costs 
even less than they thought to market grain through an exchange. 
Only 1.7¢ of each of he housewife’s bread and breakfast food dollar 


goes to cover all grain marketing costs! 


Much of this marketing efficiency is due to the hedging facilities 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and the speculation which makes 
hedging possible. This system must be preserved.” 


THE AUTHOR. Now in his second year as President, Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago, after serving many years as a Director and Vice President, 
Mr. Bostrom brings to bear the rich experience of 37 years as specialist in the 
handling of grains, etc., with Lowell Hoit & Co. 


a better understanding of the activities and problems of the feed 


{ Timely discussions presenting constructive views in the interest of \ 
industry... 


by those who, themselves have played leading roles. 


Distisuers Feeo Researc Counc, | INC. 
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—Keep Postal Cards 
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problems of storage and display. For in- 
stance, in his storage room at the back of 
the store he has wall shelving clear up to 
the ceiling, and other shelves are suspended 
from the ceiling in the center of the room. 

“I pay just as much rent for the ceiling 
as for any other part of the building,” he 
asserted, “so why not get my money’s worth 
out of it?” 

Stock in the wareroom is carefully ro- 
tated, too, and a close eye kept on buying, 
so that seasonal stock is readily available 
when needed but little is left on hand when 
the demand falls off. 

Hillside Feed & Seed Store is attractive 
and modern, with such sidelines as garden 
supplies, poultry remedies, and sanitary sup- 
plies carried in addition to its main lines. 
On Wichita’s rapidly growing south side, it 
is located on an arterial trafficway to the big 
airplane plants and traffic past the store is 
heavy at all times. Plenty of parking space 
on the store’s private lot, and a side loading 
dock make it easy to take care of outgoing 
and incoming feed orders. 

The store not only has large plate glass 
display windows in front but one extending 
back on either side. 

“T had a hard time talking the builder 
into putting in these side windows,” Mr. 
Wigle declared, “but they are really impor- 
tant in bringing our window displays to the 
attention of the public. Passersby are almost 
all in cars, and they see these side windows, 


while they would whiz by with only a fleet- 
ing glimpse of front ones.” 

Attractive window displays, good lighting, 
colorful orange and black fixtures, and gen- 
eral good housekeeping all do their bit to 
make the store a place where both farmers 
and city folks like to trade. 

One instance of the good housekeeping 
is to be seen in the orderly method of han- 
dling posters and advertising material. 

“In my days on the road I've seen stores 
so cluttered with feed posters and signs, in- 
side and outside, that it was hard to tell 
whether they were stores or billboards,” Mr. 
Wigle said. “I've also seen salesmen cover 
up a dealer’s most valuable display space 
with advertising material. 

“T wanted nothing of that kind in my 
store,” he asserted. “My solution of the 
poster and advertising problem is a 1 by 4 
inch board extending the full length of one 
side of the store, about a foot below the 
ceiling. 

“Any salesman or representative who 
wants to put up advertising is assigned space 
on this board, where he can tack or paste 
up his material. Price boards, bulletin boards 
and all types of advertising are on this 
board, and the display is not only an orderly 
one but my walls are never dug up with 
tacks or pasted over with stickers.” 

Mr. Wigle also calls attention to the fact 
that there are no manufacturers’ signs on 
the outside of the building. This is not only 
for appearance’s sake, but because he wishes 
to build up a general reputation for his store, 
rather than identify it too closely with any 
one manufacturer's products. 


Because of the suburban and rural trade, 
poultry feeds are the biggest sellers at Hill- 
side. 

Friendliness that begins with the person- 
ally addressed postal card and continues 
through the business transaction at the 
store has won hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers for Frank Wigle, whose clean, mod- 
ern, uncluttered feed store is a mecca for 
many Kansas farmers. 


St. Louis Club Entertains 
With Non-Golf Outing 


The St. Louis Milling & Grain club put 
the Indian sign on golf at its June 19 outing 
and turned to other sports instead. Softball, 
horseshoes, and ping pong were the order 
of the day and attracted 120 “athletes”, 
many of whom usually confine themselves 
to golf. 

Seven new members were approved at 
the meeting. They are J. T. O'Connor, 
L. W. Cottrill, Maury Grodsky, S. W. Ed- 
wards, E. M. Strunk, Eugene Courtney, and 
R. C. Feder. Club membership now is 194, 
the highest in history. 

MILL MACHINE BULLETIN 

Eight pages of pictures and data concern’ 
ing its line of milling machinery are in- 
cluded in a new two-color bulletin just pub- 
lished by Bauer Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
A copy of this new publication will be sent 
you if you circle No. 11 on the Reader 
Service card. 


“Repeat Profits For You 
With These Profit Brands: 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 


Leader Peat Litter 


Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 


Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 
Linseed - Cottonseed - Soybean Meals 
Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 


Pilot Oyster Shells 
Fish Meal - Fish Solubles 


United Calcium Carbonate 


Royal Oak Charcoal 
Demon Oat Products 


Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 


Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 


Blatchford Products 


Calf Manna 


Clear Quill Dog Foods 


V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers 


WATERLOO - 
MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Distributors 
_ Waterloo, lowa 
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Purdue Honors Him 


MAYNARD C. WHEELER 


An honory doctor of engineering degree 
has been granted by Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., to Maynard C. Wheeler, vice 
president in charge of production for Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., New York City. Mr. 
Wheeler received the recognition at Fur- 
due’s 93rd commencement exercises in June. 

A veteran of 28 years with Commercial 
Solvents, Mr. Wheeler is a director as well 
as an officer of the firm. His degree was in 
recognition of his technical leadership and 
warm, cooperative relationship with CSC 
employes. 

Mr. Wheeler is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, as 
well as the American Chemical Society. He 
also is president and a board member of 
Thermatomic Carbon Co. 


China’s Cotton So Scarce 
That Mills Are Shut Down 


Reliable sources have reported that Chi- 
nese cotton mills still are closed as a re- 
sult of a communist decree which shut them 
down for a month and a half beginning 
June 6. An acute shortage of raw cotton 
was believed the reason for the closedown. 

China’s 1950 cotton crop was reported 
at 2% million bales, 50 per cent higher than 
1949 production but still far below what the 
communists’ war economy requires. 


Controlled Materials Plan 
Explained in Publication 


The federal government's new controlled 
materials plan (CMP) is a mystery to most 
feed men, as well as to most businessmen in 
general. A new publication of the depart- 
ment of commerce seeks to clear up the 
somewhat less than clear elements which 
have proved puzzling. 
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Titled “Questions and Answers on the 
Controlled Materials Plan,” the booklet may 
be obtained by writing the department of 
commerce office of public information, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any com- 
merce department field office. 


Price Supports on Wheat 
To Average $2.18 Bushel 


Wheat price supports averaging $2.18 a 
bushel to farmers for the 1951 crop have 
been announced by the department of agri- 
culture. Last year’s average was $1.99 a 
bushel. 

Loans and purchase agreements covering 
the 1951 crop will be available through the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in accordance with 
the general program provisions announced 
by the department Aug. 21, 1950, pending 
determination of the specific support level 


an eco 
means of addin 


announced today. 

The 1951 average price support rate per 
bushel for U. S. grade No. 1 Heavy of the 
class hard red spring and U. S. grade No. 1 
of the classes durum, hard red winter, soft 
red winter, and white wheat is $2.19. 

The price support for the 1951 crop, in 
accordance with applicable legislative pro- 
visions, is 90 per cent of parity at the be- 
ginning of the marketing year, July 1. July 
1 parity is $2.42 a bushel. For the same date 
last year, the wheat price parity was $2.21 
a bushel. 

Only wheat grading No. 3 or better, or 
No. 4 or No. 5 because of test weight or 
because it contains wheat of the classes dur- 
um and/or red durum, will be eligible for 
loan or purchase. The loans will be available 
through January, 1952, and will mature 
April 30, 1952 or earlier on demand. 

@ JAMES GLARDON, Aurora, Ind., has 


opened a new feed store. 
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Feed for Federal Employes’ Farms 


It’s a Big Item for Suburban Virginia Firm 


@ FORMER CITY-DWELLERS who 
have moved to the country make up a 
substantial part of the clientele James 
L. Deaver serves at the Star Supply 
Co. in Annandale, Va., a small town 
15 miles from Washington, D. C. Most 
of these people are employed by the 
federal government in the capital city, 
but also maintain small farms in sizes 
ranging from half an acre up to five 
acres and more. 

Feed Dealer Jim Deaver always wel- 
comes the business of these city folks, 
and assumes with their patronage the 
responsibility of being their counselor 
and guide concerning poultry and live- 
stock problems which are unfamiliar to 
them. He maintains a reference library 
and literature file covering practically 
every type of question that arises. 

The Star Supply Co. differs greatly 
from most other retail feed stores in 
the country in that the bulk of its feed 
sales are in 5 pound lots. The firm’s 
line includes poultry feeds, swine ra- 
tions, turkey feeds, rabbit feeds, and 
pet rations. Last year’s feed sales to- 
taled $30,000 at Star Supply Co., with 
a steady increase foreseen for the 
future. 

To Star’s customers, feeds have a 
steady sale throughout the year that is 
chiefly cash and carry. Some 30 per 
cent of this over-the-counter feed vol- 
ume is done on credit but with 30 day 
accounts. While most sales are in 5 
pound lots, Star Supply has put up 
25 pound and 100 pound bags for 
heavier purchasers. 


e72¢e 


Exterior of Star Supply Co. 
Shown at Top of Page 


To assure customers a ready supply 
of feeds on hand at all times, the Star 
Supply maintains an average stock of 
15-20 tons. Mr. Deaver buys feeds by 
the truckload, six tons, or in split cars 
of 15 tons, which are stored in an ad- 
joining wing of the store. 

“We started out as a standard hard- 
ware store carrying the usual hardware 
merchandise,” Mr. Deaver recalled, 
“but soon we had calls for all kinds of 
feed. We had to acknowledge these 
calls though they were low-profit items, 
and they really brought customers in- 
to the store. Feed has stimulated overall 


JAMES L. DEAVER 
Reference librarian. 


sales as nothing else has. We wouldn't 
be without feeds today. They're our 
biggest traffic-getter.” 

For many of the residents who were 
former city dwellers and inexperienced 
in animal care, Mr. Deaver is able to 
give instruction which is supplemented 
with literature prepared by the feed 
companies, Rabbit raising is a popular 
hobby in the area and rabbit food is 
put up by Star Supply in 25 pound 
bags. This and dog food carry a slight- 
ly wider margin of profit for the 
concern. 

As a result of selling feeds, Star 
Supply Co. has a good sale of wire 
fencing, brooders, feeders, fountains, 
and poultry remedies. Assorted dog 
supplies and accessories including 
brushes, bowls, leashes, collars, flea 
powders, and soaps have a steady sale. 
The same is true for horse halters, 
brushes, and curry combs. 

“Carrying feeds has also stimulated 
the sale of all kinds of building mate- 
rials since the residents make their 
own chicken houses, fix up pig pens, 
build a barn or a doghouse,” said Mr. 
Deaver who recounted that these ma- 
terials were not original stock with his 
hardware store but were slowly added 
as requests for them became more 
persistent. 

From Star Supply Co. these resi- 
dents now purchase lumber, cement, 
mortar, roofing, moldings and trim, 
screen glass windows, doorframes, and 
many other items. Lime is a big and 
constant seller as a disinfectant. 
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Delivery service is provided and Star 
Supply Co. prides itself on prompt, same- 
day delivery if the call has come in by 
1 p. m. Where this is not possible, delivery 
is made within 48 hours. 

Hardware and electrical appliances get 
a wide sale as people wait about to pick up 
their feed. Customers pick up items they re- 
call needing around the house, or remem- 


Cashman Succeeds ADM’s 
Kimble, Who Is Retiring 


E. T. Cashman has been named manager 
of the mixed feed division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, Fresident T.L. 
Daniels has announced. Mr. Cashman suc- 
ceeds P. L. Kimble, who has retired after 
42 years in the feed and grain business. 

Since July 1, 1950, Mr. Cashman served 
as assistant manager of the division of which 


AN 


E. T. CASHMAN 

he is the new manager. Headquarters of 
ADM’s mixed feed division are at Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Mr. Kimble entered the feed and grain 
trade in 1909 at Mankato. From 1916 to 
1945, he was associated with Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. of Mankato, serving that firm as 
executive vice president from 1939 until the 
time of his resignation. 

Earl H. Hanson has been promoted to 
Mr. Cashman’s former position of assistant 
manager. E. H. Ziegenhagen has been made 
director of sales and H. B. Winchester sales 
manager of the mixed feed division. 

@ HARDINGER’S FEED & SEED, But- 
ler, Mo., recently held a party recognizing 
completion of 10 years in business. 

@ ARTHUR H. RAASCH, Molalla, Ore., 
recently held open house at the Molalla 
Feed & Seed Co. 

@ MENEFEE SUPPLY CO., Rantoul, Ill., 
has added petroleum products to its full line 
oi feeds and farm supplies. 
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bering a needed repair, will turn to the tool 
section and get nails, screws, hammers, or 
paint or plaster. Other household items, 
aluminum and stainless steel pots and pans, 
linoleum mats and electric coffeemakers— 
all feel the effect of customers who came in 
originally only for feed. 


California Feedingstuffs 
License Fee Raised $2 


Commercial feedingstuffs licenses in Cali- 
fornia will cost $2 more per year after July 


1, 1952, under a bill signed into law by 
Gov. Earl Warren. The bill provides for a 
$5 license fee instead of the current $3. 
Another provision of the bill (now a law) 
is that a $5 penalty will be added to the 
cost of any feedingstuffs license not renewed 
within a calendar month after July 1. 
@ JOE EISENMAN, Fairfield, Mont., has 
moved his Fairfield Feed & Seed Co. to a 


new location. 


Encouraged by the sale of all kinds of 
household items that these rural residents 


purchase for the better enjoyment and run- 
ning of their homes and property, Star Sup- 
ply Co. has recently added major electrical 
appliances to its regular stock. 

To accommodate working people Star 
Supply Co. is open weekdays until 7 p. m. 
for those who want to drop by after their 
workday, and until 8 p. m. Saturdays. 


Schutte 
AMMER 


Higher milling capacity at lower power con- 
sumption! These are two of the stand-out char- 
acteristics of Schutte Hammer Mills that can mean 
more profits for you! 

Regardless of the condition of your present mill, 
it will pay you to check Schutte’s high level per- 
formance ... to see what careful engineering and 
exclusive design features can do for your produc- 
tion rate, your power consumption, your costly 
down-time for parts replacements. 

Don’t delay examining the hammer mill that 
quickly pays for itself. Benefit now from Schutte’s 
patented 10-surface hammers, heavy-flow screens 


and power-saving fans. Complete data in Catalog 
No. 36, 


_SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO. 
Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


| 27 CLYDE AVE. BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 
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a Leader Bulk Mastel patterned After the Famous 
“Wew Le NEW LEADER Lime Spreader 


The demand for bulk feed delivery is here. The NEW steel top while the other is equipped with 
LEADER will serve you best. The NEW LEADER Bulk- a tailored canvas cover. The Bulkmaster 
master is designed to unload into a high storage bin and down is available in lengths from 9 to 34 ft. 
to the lowest self-feeder. Note one Bulkmaster has its elevator Mi with capacities from 5 to 24 Ton. Steel 
raised in a high unloading position while the other has its y tops are optional equipment. Individual 
auger swung around and placed in road traveling position. y compartments for delivering a number of 
Also note one Bulkmaster is equipped with a weatherproof 4 orders from the same cat are optional 


equipment. 


Shown above is a comparison between the 11-foot 
Bulkmaster with a 6 Ton capacity and the 30-foot 
transport with a 20 Ton capacity. Steel tops and 
individual compartments for the NEW LEADER 
transport are also optional. 

Shown at left is the NEW LEADER Bulkmaster 
unloading feed into a NEW LEADER Bulk Storage 
Bin. The Bulkmaster unloads approximately 1 Ton 
per minute. No augers in the bottom of the truck 
body to clog and cause breakdowns. Owners report ] 
one Bulkmaster replaces two ordinary trucks. 
Thousands of NEW LEADER Self-Unloading | 
truck bodies throughout the U. S. and most foreign 
countries. Write for literature and further detailed 
information. 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY Inc. 


657 D AVE. N.W.— CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Manufacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of Bulk Delivery Equipment 
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— Distillers Solubles 


(Continued from page 31) 


coefficients of digestibility for the corn used 
in this experiment were not determined. 

The average coefficients of digestibility 
obtained for the constituents in distillers 
dried solubles No. 2, which were recovered 
from a 90 per cent corn and 10 per cent 
barley malt mash bill, were as follows: dry 
matter, 89 (86-92); protein, 83 (81-85); 
ether extract, 79 (76-83); crude fiber, 86 
(78-100); and nitrogen-free extract, 94 
(92-95). 

These coefficients were much more uni- 
form than those determined for the solubles 
No. 1 and only show slight variations from 
the mean, with the exception of the co- 
efficients for crude fiber. The range of vari- 
ation, however, was not as marked as that 
obtained for dried solubles No. 1. The 
average percentage and range of coefficients 
obtained for digestible protein and T.D.N. 
were 28.93 (28.20-29.48) and 90 (88-91), 
respectively. In general, the coefficients of 
digestibility were higher for distillers dried 
solubles No. 2 than for dried solubles No. 1. 
The higher T.D.N. values are accounted 
for by the presence of a larger amount of 
ether extractive material in the dried solu- 
bles No. 2. 

Coefficients of digestibility of two types 
of distillers dried solubles were determined 
when the dairy cow was used as the experi- 
mental animal. One of the dried solubles 
was derived from 67.5 per cent corn, 20.5 
per cent rye and 12 per cent malt and the 
other one was obtained from a 90 per cent 
corn and 10 per cent barley malt mash bill. 

Four pregnant Holstein heifers and one 
Holstein cow were used to determine the co- 
efficients of digestibility of the second cut- 
ting alfalfa hay used in the -experimental 
work. Four of these cows were used to deter- 
mine the coefficients of digestibility of the 
distillers dried solubles. The preliminary 
feeding periods varied from 11 to 35 days 
and 10-day collection periods were made 
when the solubles were fed. The dry mat- 
ter intake remained constant for each cow 
throughout the various digestion trials. 

The average coefficients of digestibility 
obtained for distillers dried solubles No. 1 
were: dry matter 78, protein 74, ether ex- 
tract 64, crude fiber 63, and nitrogen-free 
extract 88. The percentages determined for 
digestible protein and T.D.N. were 20.11 
and 76.9, respectively. 

The coefficient of digestibility obtained 
for distillers dried solubles No. 2 were: dry 
matter 89, protein 83, ether extract 79, crude 
fiber 86, and nitrogen-free extract 94. The 
percentages determined for digestible pro- 
tein and T.D.N. were 28.93 and 89.9, re- 
spectively. 

@ BRUCE MILLER SR.. Brocton, IIl., 
purchased the Brocton Elevator. 
GRAIN DRIER DATA 

Complete data on its widely used Shanzer 
Berico grain drier have been published by 
H. M. Shanzer Co., San Francisco. The 
Berico drier is said to offer complete con- 
trol of the moisture content in every run of 
grain. To receive these data, circle No. 22 
on the Reader Service card. 


has 
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REPRINT EDITORIAL 
“Drug Stores “Moving In’”, The Feed 
Bag’s May editorial, was reprinted in the 
May issue of the Mountain Area Tradesman- 
Review. The latter publication is the official 
organ of the Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico Grain, Milling €& Feed Dealers 


associations. 


No Acreage Allotments for 
1952 Crop Wheat Planned 


There will be no acreage allotments nor 
marketing quotas 6n 1952 crop wheat, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan has an- 
nounced. Mr. Brannan said that the action 
was taken because the supply of wheat ex- 


NOW i is the wise time 


grain is “here to stay"', that it’s an 
every year problem. Arid-Aire cus- 
tomers who foresaw this condition 
some time ago have licked this pro 

_ lem the safe, efficient, sure way . 
and report that their Arid-Aire Dryer: 
have paid for themselves severa 
times over. Now is the time for you to 
prepare for the next wet crop. Write 

pies or represen! 


7 Grainmen ‘everywhere agree that wet 


pected during the 1952-53 marketing will 

be below marketing quotas in existing legis- 

lation and because food needs continue high. 
Federal laws require that determination of 

marketing quotas be made before the begin- 

ning of the marketing year on July 1. 

@ NEWMAN POWERS, Madisonville, 


Tex., has opened a new feed store. 


FRANCHISE DATA 

Details on its ““New Business Plan” are 
offered to interested feed dealers by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. The litera- 
ture describes the services rendered by the 
manufacturer which help build sales. For a 
copy of this information, circle No. 24 on 
the Reader Service card. 
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Wisconsin Seed Dealers Schedule 
Summer Meet at Hancock July 20 


The Wisconsin Seed Dealers association 
will hold its summer meeting at the Han- 
cock experimental farm July 20, President 
Roy E. Markell, Green Bay Seed Co., 
Green Bay, has announced. Hancock is 25 
miles southeast of Wisconsin Rapids and 
about the same distance due south of Stev- 
ens Foint. 

The one-day program will include in- 
spection of various trial plots of grains and 
grasses, with members of the state experi- 
mental farm staff explaining the work in 
progress. 

A number of seed dealers have indicated 
that they plan to spend the night of July 
19 at Hotel Whiting in Stevens Point, 
where a number of rooms have been set 
aside for members of the seed trade group. 


New High-Yield Soybean, Adams, 
Available to Illinois Farmers 


Adams, a new high-yielding soybean va- 
riety, is available to all Illinois farmers for 
the first time this year, according to C. M. 
Woodworth, plant breeder at that state's 
college of agriculture. He said that Adams 
had produced the largest crops of beans of 
the several varieties planted at three test 
fields during the past five years. 

At DeKalb, in fairly poor soil, Adams 
produced 24 bushels of soybeans per acre. 
In Ogle county, the variety brought 37 
bushels an acre and in Champaign county, 
its production was 34 bushels for each acre 
planted. 

Adams is considered best suited to the 
section of northern Illinois between a line 
running from Mount Carroll to Joliet on 
the north and Paris to Quincy on the south. 


Kentucky Seed Tradesmen Choose 
M. W. Abell as Their President 


New president of the Kentucky Seed 
Dealers association is M. W. Abell of the 
C. S. Brent Seed Co., Lexington. Mr. Abell 
was elected at the organization’s annual 
convention held recently at Mammoth Cave. 

Other new officers include W. D. Shoe- 
maker, Murray, vice president; W. R. Spahr 
Jr., Winchester, vice president; and J. L. 
Zwischenberger, Louisville, secretary-treas- 
urer. More than 125 seed men and feed 
dealers who handle seed were present at 
the annual meeting. 


Soybean Pioneer Burlison Is 
Honored at Retirement Fete 


More than 400 friends and associates of 
W. L. Burlison of the University of IIli- 
nois gathered at Urbana June 8 to honor 
the soybean pioneer, who will-retire Sept. 1 
after 39 years of service. Since 1920, Mr. 
Burlison has headed the agronomy depart- 
ment at Illinois. 


Mr. Burlison has long been recognized 
as a founder of the American soybean pro- 
cessing industry and as an advocate of the 
wider use of hybrid corn. A past president 
of the American Society of Agronomy, Mr. 
Burlison holds two honorary doctorates 
from Oklahoma A & M College and has 
been presented with more than a score of 
other awards. 

For many years, Mr. Burlison has had 
this motto hanging above his office door: 
“There is no limit to the good a man can 
do if he does not care who gets the credit.” 


Pennsylvania Station Releases 
Two Red Clover Varieties 


Two new red clovers, Pennscott and 
Craig, have been released by the Pennsyl- 
vania agricultural experiment station. Penns- 
cott has been tested for 15 years by the 
federal department of agriculture with uni- 
formly good performance, even in “bad” 
clover years. 

Graig is a mammoth red clover, which 
was produced by J. O. Craig of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, for 20 years prior to 
1937, the year in which the experiment sta- 
tion began working with it. Classified as 
intermediate in maturity, it is recommended 
to plow under for green manure prior to 
planting potatoes. 


Plant Rye to Stretch Pastures, 
Advice to Midwestern Dairymen 


Illinois farmers and those in other mid- 
western states have been advised to seed 
rye as a pasture “stretcher.” 

The suggestion was made to dairymen 
by C. S. Rhode, dairy specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He pointed out that a 
Champaign county dairyman kept 11 cows 
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weeds are really strangling my corn 
this year!" 
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on rye pasture during April and that they 
gave 2,470 pounds more milk with a saving 
of more than $100 on feed. 

Mr. Rhode cautioned the farmers that 
fall was the time to seed rye and urged them 
to consider now their planting plans for the 
forthcoming autumn. 


Golfers Help Indirectly to 
Develop New Type Bluegrass 


If you play golf, chances are that part of 
your greens fees have gone to the profes- 
sional at your local club. If that’s the case, 
then you deserve an assist in the develop- 
ment of Merion, a new strain of Kentucky 
bluegrass. 

The new variety was developed by the 
greens section of the United States Golf 
association, in cooperation with the Fenn- 
sylvania agricultural experiment station. 
First discovered by golf pro Joe Valentine 
at Ardmore, Pa., Merion produces a dense 
turf and should prove a profitable seller for 
customers who want to lawn-seed a large 
area. 


Crop Rotation Increases Corn 
Yields by Record 300 Per Cent 


Corn yields on plots at the University of 
Illinois farm have increased 300 per cent, 
thanks to a sound crop rotation program. 
Soil Specialist F. C. Bauer reported that 
three rotations are followed in the fields: 
corn every year, corn-oats, and a three-year 
corn-oats-clover rotation. 

Tests have been made ever since 1904 
with the average corn yield per acre on the 
untreated plot only 24 bushels, compared 
with 74 bushels for the plot rotated through 
corn, oats, and clover. 


Keep Cattle From Eating Young 
Sudan Grass; It May Kill Them 


One bite of young Sudan grass often 
contains enough poison to kill a cow, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. P. Link, University of 
Illinois veterinarian, who has warned farm- 
ers against putting their cattle on Sudan 
pasture too early in the season. 

Dr. Link’s advice is to wait until the grass 
is a minimum of 1% to 2 feet high. If 
cattle are put on Sudan before it reaches 
these minimums, the grass’ hydrocyanic 
acid may prove fatal. 

Second-growth Sudan is particularly dan- 
gerous, Dr. Link reported. Additional dan- 
ger is presented in Sudan which has been 
stunted by drought or trampling, with re- 
sultant large acid content. 

@ BUCHMAN SEED & FEED CO., Paola, 
Kan., has started construction of a new 
grain storage elevator to cost an estimated 
$150,000. 

@ DIXIE FEED & SEED STORE, Ocean 
Springs, Miss., has been opened for busi- 
ness by E. C. Balthrope. 

@ P. G. MC CRADY, Buffalo, Wyo., has 
bought out the interest of his partner, C. 
C. Palmer, in the Big Horn Feed & Seed 
Co. 
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— The Role 


(Continued from page 37) 


satisfactory feeds. We make sure that there 
is a sufficiency of the two compounds. Ei- 
ther one or both will usually see to it that 
the trans-methylation takes place. We'll use 
betaine—or vice versa, depending upon the 
cost and availability. 

Choline is one of the nutrients needed in 
preventing perosis with both chickens and 
turkeys. It isn’t the only one, but it is 
needed to do its part. Earlier experimental 
work seemed to indicate that betaine could 


C. W. SIEVERT 


"There is no sense making deficient feeds.” 


not take the place of choline for this pur- 
pose. That work, however, was done with 
rather highly purified rations. Later work, 
using more practical rations, has shown 
that betaine has a marked effect in stimu- 
lating growth and preventing perosis. It 
seems to take more choline or betaine to 
prevent perosis than is necessary to allow 
a full rate of growth. There are other rela- 
tionships between choline and betaine but 
we need not go into them here. 

How to Use. It is now possible to get 
betaine compounds from more than one 
source. In all practical feeds, we find an 
appreciable amount of choline because it is 
present in fair amounts in meat, fish and 
soybean products. We also find betaine pres- 
ent in appreciable amounts in wheat feeds 
and alfalfa. If we need additional choline in 
order to bring the particular feed up to 
recommended levels then we can use betaine 
or choline, either dry or in solution. 

The author of this article does not hesi- 
tate in recommending betaine for use in 
poultry and turkey feeds. It does a good job. 
Alfalfa and the wheat feeds are the only 
natural practical sources of betaine, but they 
cannot be used in sufficient amount to fur- 
nish enough betaine. The answer is to buy 
a good commercial source of betaine. Use it 
in amount similar to the use of choline 
chloride. Your feeds will then be fully sup- 
plied with methyl donors and with antipe- 
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rotic values. Growth will not suffer for lack 
of either choline or betaine. 

Who knows but what, in a few years, we 
will be calculating betaine values in place of 
choline values as we do right now. The 
chances are we will check them both. There 
is no sense in making deficient feeds so long 
as either choline or betaine are available. 


Pyrenone Grain Protectors 
Placed on Market by USI 


How Pyrenone protectants guard against 
insect infestation in stored grains was dem- 
onstrated by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., New York City, at the recent annual 
convention of the Association of Operative 


New! 


Features: 


Instant Screen change 
from work floor 
Small floor space 
Low feed hopper 
Improved collector 
system 
Non-choking fan 
Reversible Rotation 


Engineering data and 
Installation diagrams 
Sent on Request 


1074 TENTH AVE. S. E. 


Write for Bulletin 1104 
JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Millers. USI manufactures Pyrenone wheat 
protectant and Pyrenone grain protectant, 
the latter designed for corn, rye, rice, bar- 
ley, and other small grains. 

The new insecticides adhere to the grain 
and are said to keep insects away for at 
least a full storage season. To learn more 
about the Pyrenones, circle No. 16 on the 
Reader Service card. 

LINSEED FEEDING TESTS 

Reports of feeding tests made with Archer 
36 per cent linseed oil meal are included 
in a new bulletin issued by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis. Tests summar- 
ized in the publication were made in several 
Midwest states. For a free copy of the bulle- 
tin, circle No. 15 on the Reader Service 
card. 


“MASTER” 


Custom 
HAMMERMILL 
The soft-spoken 
GIANT 
of EFFiciency 


50 — 130 HP. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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All Are This Together 


Strong, Active Support Needed for Our Way of Life 


@ EVERY TIME I have come back to the 
United States in the past several years from 
Europe my conviction has grown that there 
is an American way. It is different. It does 
work. It is the most important single thing 
thing in the whole world to the survival of 
human liberty, this American way. 

In this American way, the most funda- 
mental proposition of all is that it is the 
citizen that counts. It is not some overall 
something or other. It is not some grand 
concept. It is not some great concert of 
power or authority. It is the proposition 
that it is the individual citizen that counts, 
that the government's major objective is to 
be creative of opportunity and to encour- 
age the individual to use the opportunities, 
to develop his abilities, and to deliver the 
goods, and confidently to expect that if he 
does, he will do a great deal better than if 
he doesn’t. 

This works. It is in the record. The lea- 
dership does belong to the United States. 
And a very great responsibility rests on the 
U. S. There are many people who love free- 
dom. There are very great assets in other 
parts of the world among people dedicated 
to the proposition of liberty, but there are 
none of them who would have either the 
courage or the ability to stand up, if it were 
not for the United States of America, here 
in the middle of the 20th century. 


There is one thing I should like to say 
to you now, and that is that we have free- 
dom of choice. We can decide what to do. 
Oh, I meet people every day who say, 
“Well, your proposition looks all right, but 
we are not free to do it.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. We are free to do. 
We have the greatest freedom of any people 
in the world, freedom based on strength aris- 
ing from the creativeness and from morale 
based on the creativeness of our people. Let 
no one tell you otherwise. We have suc- 
cesses heretofore undreamed of, based upon 
these magnificent concepts, which your own 
President has just laid out. Without them 
America could not have been its present 
seif. And we are free to decide what ought 
to be done, and we are free to try to do it. 

What do we want to do? That is a very 
good question. Again I think we can find a 
way of saying it so that there is relatively 
little disagreement. 

The first objective, gentlemen, is to avoid 
the third World War. Now, occasionally I 
meet a man who says to me, “Look, for my 
money we are in it now.” I say to him, 


By ALLAN B. KLINE 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


“Well, if we get into it, I won't have to ex- 
plain the difference to you.” 

The second aim, and not less important 
than the first, is to keep the American way, 
to keep the incentive system, to keep this 
orientation toward the individual. Other- 
wise, if we are not interested in freedom, I 
can stop the third World War. Or rather I 
could if I had the authority. All I would 
have to do would be to go over to Uncle Joe 
and say, “I give up. We don’t care to be 
free any more.” 

No, we want to preserve the American 
way, and there is an American way. It works, 
and it means something to us. It means some- 
thing to the people who love freedom every 
place, because of the position of the United 
States at home and abroad. So we have a 
two-fold objective. 

Today we do not have the initiative. The 
Russians have it. Many of us in this room 
cooperated in the losing of that initiative. 
We thought it was the part of wisdom. 
Others of us have always contended that the 
Russians were too dangerous to trust, but 
the important fact is, we do not have the 
initiative now. What I mean is, we are not 
at war with Russia because the Russians have 
not attacked us. 

We have commitments which would put 
us in a war with Russia if they should move 
in Korea or in western Europe. So far, they 
have not moved. Why not? The best mili- 
tary intelligence tells us that as far as troops 
being in Europe are concerned, the Rus- 
sians have troops that would enable them to 
move to the channel ports in from two to 
five weeks, and some people are a little— 
well, not quite so pessimistic, should I say, 
they say from two to six weeks. : 

But they haven’t moved. Why? That is a 
good question. This is a very good place to 
stop and use your head. They don’t move 
because they don’t think it is wise. Some 
might argue that they don’t move because 
they don’t think it is moral, but we have 
dealt with them plenty enough to know 
better. 

This Russian threat, in the first place it 
is a closely held absolute dictatorship, always 
dangerous; second, it is aggressive, and in- 
tends to rule the world. It says so. In the 
third place, it is completely ruthless. Thirty 
years of their history are proof. 

Furthermore, philosophically, the partisan 


of the United States was built. 


American Feed Manufacturers Heard This Talk 


. when Mr. Kline spoke before their 1951 convention at Chicago. Though 
an abstract of his address, this article brings out effectively the great need 
for Americans to band together actively to support our free way of life. 
Mr. Kline is an outspoken champion of the rights on which the greatness 


Russian communists are atheistic material- 
ists. What a magnificent philosophy for 
ruthfulness! 

No, it doesn’t make sense to say that they 
have not moved because they think it is not 
right. The reason they have not moved is 
because they didn’t think it was smart. Why 
not? They fear the power of the free world 
and primarily they fear the power of the 
United States. They know it would be a 
long drawn out, terribly expensive war, and 
they probably calculate they would lose it 
anyway. That is why, and I think they are 
right. 

In the face of these circumstances, what 
ought we to do? First, it seems to me, we 
ought to decide what we are going to spend 
for defense. We are free to decide. The 
Russian threat is a constant threat. It does 
not change every couple of days. Further- 
more, our economy has certain capacities, 
and they can be appraised, and they should 
be, in the light of our needs and our capaci- 
ties. 

Having made this decision, many seem- 
ingly insoluble problems can be solved. 

Having decided the limits of our program 
for defense, we are then in a position to de- 
cide how much should be spent on basic 
research in atomic weapons, how much on 
a radar screen, how much on automatic 
guiding equipment for fighter planes, how 
much on intercontinental bombers, how 
much on ships, how much on men and 
where these resources should be disposed. 
As long as we have an open end in this de- 
fense thing, these decisions are practically 
impossible. 

The second thing we can and should do in 
these circumstances, is to devise a program 
to pay the bill. Obviously it is not possible 
to outline such a program if we have not 
decided what the bill is. And this bill has 
got to be paid. It is going to be paid. The 
bill is going to be paid either with taxes or 
with inflation. Part of the inflation may be 
delayed by selling bonds to the public, but 
only in case the public has a continuing con- 
fidence in the future of the United States 
and in the soundness of the American dollar. 


This kind of program makes sense. And 
this kind of program the people of the 
United States are absolutely free and per- 
fectly competent to figure out and to follow. 
The people of this country have all kinds 
of courage. They need to have a clear-cut 
idea of what the job is and I say to you, 
they are going to have to do a lot of think- 
ing and deciding themselves. But what is 
wrong with that? After all, this is a free 
people. 

Now we have another job to do. If we 
are to maintain the American way, we must 
control inflation, keep the dollar good. If 
the basic proposition that this is a way in 
which it is the individual that counts is to 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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Consolidate Aerial Pest Control 


Set Up Air-Spraying Center at Oklahoma City 


e@ AERIAL control of agricultural pests 
and the job of developing new equipment 
for the air-spraying industry has been con- 
solidated in the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine of the department of agri- 
culture, Kenneth Messenger has announced. 
Mr. Messenger has been named to direct 
the unified program, for which a need has 
long been felt. 


This consolidation combines work for- 
merly done at a number of the bureau's 
different field stations. It will be directed 
from the bureau’s newly established aircraft 
and special equipment center at Oklahoma 
City. 

The center has direct responsibility for 
the acquisition, assignment, modification, 
and disposition of aircraft used by the 
bureau. It will advise in the development of 
specifications and contracts for aircraft op- 
erations in which the bureau cooperates. It 
will assist in the inspection of aircraft and 
the investigation of the qualifications of 
pilots engaged in these operations. 


In cooperation with the civil aeronautics 
administration’s aeronautical center, also lo- 
cated near Oklahoma City, it will develop 
operating standards for agricultural pest 
control aircraft operators throughout the 
country. 


In the field of ground-application equip- 
ment, the aircraft and special equipment 
center will assemble and maintain current 
information on the development and avail- 
ability of such pest control machinery. It 
will advise the bureau and its field stations, 


Ohio Station’s Monroe to 
Advise Farm Cooperative 


Charles F. Monroe, associate chairman 
of the dairy industry department at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, Wooster, 
will assume new duties as an animal hus- 
bandry adviser with the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Cooperative association Aug. 1. H. L. Gart- 
ner, manager of the group’s feed division, 
announced the appointment. 

Mr. Monroe, who holds two degrees from 
Ohio State University, has been with the 
experiment station since 1920. He is na- 
tionally known for his work in connection 
with the protein and mineral needs of dairy 
cows. 


@ SAYBROOK GRAIN CO., Saybrook, 
Ill., has constructed a modern custom feed 
mill. 


ON MALTING BARLEY 

Valuable information on how malting 
barley should be cared for from harvest to 
market is contained in a new circular pub- 
lished by the Midwest Barley Improvement 
association. Feed men who would like a 
copy of the new publication should circle 
No. 27 on the Reader Service card. 
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state research organizations, and other 
groups and individuals involved with pest 
control on machines suitable for their needs. 
Advice will be given on the modification of 
special machines where required. 

A close association is promised with engi- 
neers of the department of agriculture, co- 
operating states, and industry to insure 
prompt solution of engineering problems 
that arise constantly in connection with im- 
provement of special machines required for 
pest control work. 


SET OPEN HOUSE 
The new veterinary research laboratory 
of Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., will be 
shown to guests of the concern at an open 
house scheduled for Quincy July 17-19. A 
tour of Moorman’s 180 acre experimental 
farm is included in plans being made for the 
visitors. 
MOISTURE READING EASIER 
Excessive galvanometer fluctuations due 
to samples not being uniform are controlled 
by a new damping mechanism developed for 
the Tag-Heppenstall moisture meter, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. For 
a bulletin on the newly improved Tag mois- 
ture meter, circle No. 26 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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MENTE FEED BAGS 
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Strong, flexible, economical — easy and quick to handle and stack 
— no skidding, no breakage, no drying-out — safe and dependable 


Mente Dainty Prints come in bright, sunfast colors and attractive designs. When they 
have served their first important purpose as feed bags, they have many popular uses 
in the home and for all sorts of smart wearing apparel. 
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When the Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, celebrated its fifth anniversary, 
a contingent of Chicago friends came up to 
take in the party. The affair was held June 
29 at the firm’s offices. More than 100 per- 
sons attended. 

Out of town guests are shown along with 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. executives 
above. Left to right are: Steve G. Babarik, 
Borden Co.; Barton Thomas, Arcady Farms 
Milling Co.; Milton Wittig of the Milwau- 


kee Feed & Grain Co.; Robert M. Robinson, 
Ward-Steed Co. 

Charles W. McInerney, George F. Hart- 
nett & Co.; John Wuethrich, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Inc.; W. J. La 
Court, president, Milwaukee Feed & Grain 
Co.; Robert G. White, Bob White & Co.; 
Milton Harteau, Harteau Feed Co., Cudahy, 
Wis., and Fred Gabrielson, Milwaukee Feed 
& Grain Co. 


Bemis Bag Makes Several 
Staff Personnel Changes 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has an- 
nounced a number of management and sales 
appointments at its plants and offices 
throughout the country. P. J. Hewitt has 
been promoted to assistant manager of the 
multiwall plant at Peoria, Ill., with W. F. 
Mulvaney moving up from assistant sales 
manager at Peoria to Mr. Hewitt’s former 
post of sales manager. 

H. O. Parrent has been promoted from 
the Bemis sales office at Phoenix, Ariz., to 
be sales manager at Los Angeles, with L. F. 
Sempek replacing him at Phoenix. S. T. 
Newton, formerly a field representative, has 
been made sales manager at Memphis, Tenn. 


THE RED BOOK QUIZ ANSWERS 

Here are the answers to the questions on 
page 28. You'll find complete details on 
each in the 1951 edition of THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK, on the pages shown in 
parenthesis. Count 20 for each correct 
answer. 

1—25 per cent (p. 65). 

2—Hydrol (p. 86). 

3—Pacific northwest and Alaska (p. 96). 

4—Caliche. It is found in the Andes 

mountains of Chile (p. 116). 
5—13 per cent (p. 138). 


Reg. S. 


Winnie Vita Says... 
“If You Use Vitamin Oil 
In Your Feed, 
Don’t Read This!” 


Gortons 


Pot, Off, 


VITAMIN OILS 


Important Extra Sales Appeals 
Are Yours for Very Little 


Two or three years ago, important sales appeals that were imparted 
to a product through the use of Vitamin Oil cost you 50%-75% more 
than they do today. Along with the important Vitamins A & D, the 
oil still imparts the same extra qualities to your product. Today these 
extra qualities are more important than ever, for extra, powerful sales 
appeals can mean more business to you. For instance, the appearance 
of your feed to a customer, and to his birds, can well determine how 
long he may trade with you. It has been proven time and time again 
that feed containing oil is more attractive to birds and more efficiently 


consumed. You must admit that, side by side, 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


Distributors For 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


177 MILK STREET 


the feed that isn’t dusty has more appeal than the feed that is dusty. 
Why continue to lose sales to competitors who use oil in their feeds? 
All good Vitamin Oil imparts these extra qualities to your feed. There 
is no doubt of that. But when you begin to use oil, select your supplier 
wisely—consider his experience, the source of his oil, his reliability, 
and the other products which he produces. If you consider these im- 
portant factors, you will see why the statement “You Can’t Go Wrong 
with Gorton’s” applies to you. 


Contact New England By-Products Corporation NOW for complete 
information. 


Write or Wire for Prices on Fish Meal and Condensed Fish Solubles 


You Can Never Go Wrong 
With 
GORTON'S 


Write or Wire Us for Prices 
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—In the Mill 


(Continued from page 25) 


strong in Europe and it continues to expand in Asia. Recent elec- 
tions in Italy increased communist totals by more than 30,000. In 
France, there was only a slight decrease in the total communist 
vote cast of about 2.3 per cent. There is not much to crow about 
over the results to date. Global spending is not the answer. 


HOUSE PASSES WHOPPING TAX BILL 


Last week the house passed the toughest tax bill in its history. 
And before we cry too loudly about what it does to us, we should 
wait to see what action the senate takes. It seems quite safe to say 
that the senate will oppose the house plan to increase each indi- 
vidual’s tax by 12% per cent. It may reduce the percentage to as 
low as 4 per cent in each tax bracket. The senators are also reported 
to oppose the idea of withholding taxes on dividends and on wages 
and salary. Withholding on interest is no longer in the tax bill in 
either house. 

The problem is to get the money to support the Truman spend- 
ing program. The house bill as passed only raises 7.2 billion yet the 
demands for money greatly exceed that amount. The foreign aid 
program alone calls for 8.5 billions and last week, Secretary Mar- 
shall requested more than 6.5 billions for military installations, 
within and outside the United States. It is clear that if the spending 
continues without regard to where the money is coming from, 
old Uncle Sam is in for a terrific infiationary headache. It is well 
underway at this time, but the New Deal socialists never worry 
about money. Government printing presses are operating 24 hours 


a day with plenty of paper and green ink on hand and that’s what 
counts to them. 


FOREIGN AID AND MILITARY DEFENSE IN EUROPE 


A 16 member house committee made a hurried 10 day trip to 
western Europe. The invitation came from Gen. Eisenhower, chief 
of military operations for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
We did not know the purpose of the invitation but we soon found 
out. The original plan was to visit three countries but Eisenhower 
asked the committee to visit four others; France, England, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, Germany, and Italy were visited in that 
order and chiefly for the purpose of inspecting military installations. 
In our our final conference with Gen. Eisenhower, he admitted that 
our trip to the various countries was a great morale builder. He 
confirmed my suspicion that this was the real purpose behind his 
invitation. As I see the general's job at this time, it is to instill a 
fighting heart in the people of the countries who are associated 
with us in the North Atlantic pact. He is acting in the same capacity 
as the cheerleader on the football field. Do we have to needle our 
friends to fight in defense of their own homelands? That seems to 
be the case. I came away from Europe with the following im- 
pressions: 

(1) That there is less talk of the menace of communism in Eur- 
ope than in the United States. 


(2) That the United States will have to furnish 75 per cent of 
the material that will go into the defenses of Europe in spite of 
the fact that production is more than 100 per cent of 1938. In 
France, it is 140 per cent above. 


(3) Marshall plan aid should stop and the 6.8 billion for mili- 


tary defenses can be cut several billions without injury to the 
program. 


(4) Military defense is not the problem in Europe. It is an 
economic one. The standard of living for the average worker is 
very low caused by inflation and excessive taxes. The communist 
appeal is to this group, yet we have made no attempt to solve this 
problem. To build a military superstructure on the discontent of 
the average worker is pretty risky business. We need a new ap- 
proach to the problem in Europe. Bullets may kill communists but 
not their ideas. Bread and butter and decent conditions are the 
antidote to Marxism. 

It is my intention to oppose further economic aid to Europe and 
to work for a cut in military aid. There was testimony by E.C.A. 
authorities that the program was about done yet the bill we are 
considering calls for 2 billion dollars more. We were also advised 
that much of the military supplies authorized for 1951 fiscal year 


have not been delivered. Why then authorize another 6 billion plus 
for next year? 
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Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!?! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
Wire . . . Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 4961 

CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Big Increase Use Fertilizer 


Upswing of Nearly 16 Million Tons Noted in 50 Years 


@ AN UNPRECEDENTED 18,346,132 
tons of fertilizer were consumed in the 
United States in 1950, according to the 
National Fertilizer association. This was an 
increase of 1.9 million tons over 1949 con- 
sumption of 16.4 million tons and 15.8 mil- 
lion tons greater than during 1901, a half 
century ago. 

According to the department of agricul- 
ture, fully one-fourth of all crop production 
is directly attributable to the use of fertil- 
izer. Since the value of all crops produced 
in 1950 was $12.3 billion, the farmers of 
this country received $3 billion additional 
income from the $744 million they invested 
in fertilizer last year. The additional income 
from each dollar spent for fertilizer in 1950 
was $4.13. 

Fifty years ago, little or no fertilizer was 
used in 15 of the 45 states then included in 
the United States. The continued westward 
movement of the population during the past 
50 years plus the increased knowledge con- 
cerning the advantages of the use of fertil- 
izer have worked together so that an appre- 
ciable amount of fertilizer is used in each of 
the 48 states. North Carolina alone used 
1,800,000 tons, 10 per cent of all fertilizer 
sold in this country last year, while Nevada 
used but 1940 tons, 1/100 of 1 per cent. 

Crop production figures show that tre- 
mendous increases in crop yields have oc- 
curred during the past half century. The in- 
crease in yields corresponds to the intensity 


of the use of fertilizer. Weather, seed, ma- 
chinery, and innovations in methods of farm- 
ing play an important part in determining 
the ultimate crop harvest. 

At the turn of the century, 265 million 
acres of crop land, tilled by about 13 million 
farm workers, were needed to supply the 
crops required by our population, which 
then was 76 million. Last year, about 10 
million farm workers produced, from ap- 
proximately 345 million acres of land, the 
food supplied to our 151 million citizens 
and to some peoples abroad. 

Thus, in 1901, one farm worker with little 
fertilizer produced enough food for him- 
self and 5 other persons; last year his grand- 
son, using 7 times as much fertilizer, sup- 
plied the crops needed for his own use and 
14 additional persons. 

Last autumn more fertilizer was bought 
for use or storage than ever before during 
a like period. 

The largest increase in tons of fertilizer 
used was recorded in the south Atlantic 
states. In 1950, 542,000 more tons of fer- 
tilizer were used than during the preceding 
year. North Carolina’s record consumption 
of 1,819,000 tons was the largest of any 
single state. Approximately 34.4 per cent of 
all fertilizers consumed in this country were 
used in the south Atlantic states. 

Second in increased consumption were 
the east north central states. In 1950, 3,- 
316,000 tons of fertilizer were used, com- 


They Seek $30,000 for PENB Work 


Thirty thousand dollars is the quota for 
the feed and supplement manufacturers’ 
1951 contribution to the Poultry & Egg 
National Board. Plans for raising this sum 
were made by this group of manufacturers’ 
officials and representatives who met in 
Chicago during the spring AFMA conven- 
tion. 

Left to right, the photo shows Al Slette, 
PENB; C. W. Tilson, Farmers Mutual, Inc., 
Durham, N. C.; Roscoe Hill, Lincoln, Neb.; 


J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
C. H. Johnson, Crete Mills, Crete, Neb.; 
Ed Griffin, Allied Mills, Chicago. 

E. M. Hoffecker, John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Ben Roth, Honeggers’ 
€& Co., Fairbury, Ill.; H. L. McGeorge Jr., 
Royal Stafolife Mills, Memphis; Faul Lan- 
dau, J. R. Gibbons, Inc., New Orleans; and 
J. H. Konen, Uncle Johnny Mills of Texas. 

Five committee members were absent at 
the time the picture was taken. 


pared to 2,800,000 tons in 1949, an increase 
of 18.6 per cent. The state of Illinois regis- 
tered an increase of 45.5 per cent compared 
to the previous 12 months. 

A gain of 465,000 tons of fertilizer was 
reported for the 8 states that comprise the 
south central states. Alabama reported an 
.8 per cent increase to 1,054,754 tons, the 
largest in the region. 


This survey of fertilizer usage in the 
United States during 1950 was made by 
the National Fertilizer association. It shows 
that 1.9 million more tons of fertilizer were 
used by farmers in 1950 than in 1949, and 
that the 1950 usage was nearly 16 million 
tons greater than the usage reported half a 
century ago. 


Percentagewise, the largest regional gain 
was reported in the western area of the 
country. Use last year was 1,075,236 tons 
compared to 882,019 tons, a gain of 21.9 
per cent. Utah recorded a phenomenal in- 
crease of 73.1 per cent while Arizona's in- 
crease amounted to 64.8 per cent. 

Despite a drop in fertilizer consumption 
in three of the seven states included in this 
area, an overall gain of 12.5 per cent was 
noted in the west north central states. Neb- 
raska reported the largest increase, 43.6 
per cent, while South Dakota, its neighbor 
to the north, had a decrease of 38.6 per 
cent for the year, probably due in part to 
unfavorable weather during the previous 
growing season. 


The three states in this region, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, re- 
ported the smallest area increase—72,000 
tons. Estimated consumption in Pennsyl- 
vania was 8 per cent greater in 1950 than 
in 1949. 

Only two states in this region, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, reported in- 
creased usage of fertilizer during the past 
year. The New England states registered 
a 9 per cent decrease in fertilizer consump- 
tion. The largest drop in tonnage was re- 
ported in Maine, a decrease of some 28,000 
tons. Vermont was the recipient of the 
greatest amount of fertilizer distributed by 
the soil conservation service, USDA—29,- 
357 tons in 1950, one third of the total SCS 
distribution for its soil conservation program. 


This annual survey is possible because of 
the excellent cooperation given the NFA 
by state agriculture department officials in 
each of the states. Fertilizer consumption 
figures are taken from tax tag sale reports, 
state shipment reports, state fertilizer use 
reports, and, in isolated instances, estimates 
must be made from figures furnished by re- 
liable authorities. NFA figures do not in- 
clude rock phosphate, gypsum, barnyard 
manure, and soil amendments. 
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Effective but No 


Cure-All: 2, 4-D 


Does Best Job When Weeds Are Still Small 


@ EXTRA BUSHELS of spring-sown 
wheat, oats, and barley have been added to 
this year’s crop through judicious use by 
farmers of 2,4-D sprays on fields that be- 
come badly infested with weeds. Although 
not all weeds can be killed with this chem- 
ical, it will eliminate many of the broad- 
leaved weeds commonly found in small 
grains, according to the USDA. 

Several factors should be considered be- 
fore deciding whether to spray, however. 
The department's weed specialists advise 
that there is always some danger of crop 
damage when 2,4-D is used. However, the 
danger is minimized, when the application is 
made at the recommended time and rate. 

The decision to spray also will depend on 
severity of the weed infestation. Farmers will 
want to examine each field carefully to de- 
termine whether the weed competition is 
serious enough to offset the expense of 2,4-D 
treatment and any injury to the crop from 
spraying. The expected increase in quality 
of the crop to be obtained, the greater ease 
of harvesting and storing, and the possible 
increase in yields resulting from removal of 
the weed competition also are important 
considerations. 

The most satisfactory weed control may 
be obtained if the weeds are sprayed while 
small and growing actively. Weeds are more 
difficult to kill under dry weather condi- 
tions. As the weeds increase in size and age 
more 2,4-D is required to get comparable 
control. 


Noxious Weed Display Is 
Offered to Feed Dealers 


Feed dealers who are interested in en- 
couraging farmers to arrest the growth of 
noxious weeds will be interested in a new 
display prepared by the Klod & Kernel club 
of Kansas State College. 

The new display mount contains actual 
samples of 24 identified noxious weeds and 
makes an effective teaching device. Feed 
dealers who want mounts for their own use 
should mail $2 for each one desired to Klod 
& Kernel club, in care of the agronomy 
department at Kansas State, Manhattan. 


Ed Tallent Joins Staff of 
California Milling Corp. 


W. E. (Ed) Tallent has been named 
manager of the farm sales and feed service 
department of California Milling Corp., 
Los Angeles, the firm has announced. The 
company manufactures Ace Hi brand poul- 
try and livestock rations. 

A graduate of the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Tallent formerly was active in the feed 
trade in the Middle West. Earlier he served 
with a major concern in hatchery and poul- 
try management work. 
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The best time for application of the 2,4-D 
sprays on spring-sown grains, say the weed 
specialists, is when the crops are at the full- 
tillered stage. At this time they have reached 
their maximum resistance to the action of 
2,4-D while the broad-leaved annual weeds 
that can be eliminated by the spray are fully 
emerged and in a stage of growth when most 
easily killed. 


Treatment of the small grains with weed- 


control sprays between the boot and dough 
stages is not recommended as the crops are 
most susceptible to injury from 2,4-D at 
this time. Injury from 2,4-D results in mal- 
formed heads, empty glumes, and “onion 
leaf.” Such injuries, while conspicuous, may 
or may not result in reduced yields of grain. 

Only enough 2,4-D to control the weeds 
infesting the crop is recommended. The de- 
partment specialists say that 4 to Yy pound 
of 2,4-D acid per acre is the safe and most 
satisfactory range of application. Certain 
hard to kill weeds like some of the smart- 
weeds, Russian thistle, and Kochia, may re- 
quire 34 pound of 2,4-D per acre for satis- 
factory elimination. At this rate, however, 
some injury to small grain crops may result. 


Means Twice 
The 

Hog Feed 
Profit 


.. +. Your customers can ACTUALLY cut their corn 
costs in half when they supplement with Sargent 
Minral Meal! That means they DOUBLE their pork 
profits, compared with ordinary grain feeding. At 


the same time, you get larger sales volume, bigger 


profits. 


How does Sargent make the difference? It has the 
Minerals, Vitamins, Proteins, Trace Minerals, Anti- 
biotics and Vitamin B-12 that make hogs G-R-O-W. 


SELL SARGENT MINRAL MEAL 


Ask Your Sargent Man 


Algona, lowa 
Monmouth, Ill. 


SARGENT PLANTS 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Waverly, Mo. 
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—All of Us 


(Continued from page 78) 


survive, it must stay good. Otherwise, an 
individual can’t work for money and do as 
he thinks best with it when he gets it, be- 
cause the money won't be any good. So then 
you have to use coupons. This means poli- 
tical determination and per capita distribu- 
tion substituted for freedom of choice. Not 
only is this not the American way, it is the 
other way. 

Now it is necessary to make another point 
in thinking this thing through. This particu- 
lar situation has no termination facilities. 
We are in a situation where we hope to be 
able to continue with the American way and 
to outlast our opposition and increasingly to 
demonstrate our superiority so that from 
year to year the opposition will continue to 
decide that it would not be wise to move 
against the western world. 

This is the situation, and in this situation 
we must be very careful. Otherwise, we shall 
adopt things on the basis of “emergency” 
which will destroy the very thing we seek to 
maintain, if carried on for any considerable 
period. We could well lose what we seek to 
defend in misguided efforts to prepare for 
defense. 

In this situation we are being told that 
the thing to do now, since we are faced with 
inflation, is to control prices. Let me say to 
you categorically that ceiling prices do not 
control inflation. Further, they are not de- 
signed for the purpose of controlling in- 
flation. They are designed to cover it up. 

Ask yourself this question. It is a very 
good question, and it will be pertinent in 
these United States during the coming 
months. Assuming price controls on every- 
thing, working perfectly (some assumption!), 
can a government inflate while they are in 
effect? This is an easy question to answer, 
and the answer is “certainly”. The tradition- 
al method of inflating so that money be- 
comes worthless is to unbalance the national 
budget and pay the bill with new money. It 
has been done for many, many centuries in 
various ways—clipping coins, printing paper 
money, and now by the more refined pro- 
cedure of printing bonds for the purpose of 
covering federal unbalances, and selling 
them to the commercial banks. Can we do 
it under price controls? Of course, it can 
not only be done that way, it is the one way 
to do it comfortably. Any country that 
wished to destroy its money would of course 
institute price control. Then the people 
think they are getting rich. This makes it 
politically easy. They get their pockets full 
of money, and in their minds they relate this 
money to the rigged prices. It is a great de- 
lusion. There is no truth in it. You go little 
by little down the primrose path until it is 
too late. 

The path has these stages in it. First you 
fix prices. Then you ration goods. Black 
markets appear. Production becomes more 
difficult. Manpower is wasted. Subsidies are 
proposed to get these products. The political 
difficulties of going back to a system of 
freedom of choice for the individual become 
ever greater. 

Then there are black markets. When a 
commodity desired by many people is held 
materially below the supply and demand 


To protest in person the continuance of 
price controls and other restrictions on pro- 
duction Ben Roth, president of Honeggers’ 
& Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill., flew to Washing- 
ton recently with Mrs. Roth. They brought 
along a 20 pound pig to call on senators 
and congressmen with them. 


Shown above as they landed at Washing- 
ton’s National airport are Hostess Peggy 
Leiter, Pilot Jack Davis, Mr. Roth, Mrs. 
Roth, and Hostess Rita De Febb. The pig 
is believed to be the first of his branch of 
animaldom ever to ride a TWA Constella- 
tion passenger liner. 


price, there are black markets in any coun- 
try in the world. The major difference be- 
tween black markets in other countries and 
in this country is that we have a far more 
vigorous black market than any other 
country. 

Then there is the effect upon production. 
There is no question but that this thing re- 
duces production. To be sure, there are ways 
under this inefficient system of price con- 
trol to get production of specific commodi- 
ties, especially subsidies of one sort or an- 
other. Overall production, however, is in- 
evitably reduced. It is simple. 

The American way has a lot of auto- 
matic things about it. The most intricate 
and the most sensitive of all is prices. When 
you go this other route, governmental deci- 
sions and regulations are substituted for the 
automatic price functioning. It is clumsy, 
inefficient, and it wastes manpower. It 
wastes manpower in government, but that is 
not the most serious thing. 

Far more significant is the energy and 
manpower wasted at every stage of produc- 
tion and distribution. Some of the most im- 
portant is the manpower of some really in- 
genious people who try to circumvent the 
regulations and stay out of jail. But all this 
energy is unproductive. It is not creative. It 
is not the American way. It is the other way. 

And so you waste manpower; you ration; 
you substitute the clumsy and the inefficient 
for the most productive techniques in the 
world. You get proposals to use subsidies as 
production wanes. 

Well, what is wrong with subsidies? For 
one thing, it is the people’s money anyway. 
It is collected either with inflation or with 
taxes. The only thing is, it is a clumsy way 
to use it. I remember a conversation with 
Stuart Symington at the time he was direc- 
tor of the national security resources board 


and I had just been distinguished by being 
left off an advisory board. He called me in 
to explain how it happened. I told him I 
wasn't interested in the explanation and that 
we ought to talk about something important 
—that being left off a board more or less 
would make no difference whatever in the 
determination of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation or its president to promote the 
national defense or our country’s interests. 


He said that suited him, that they had 
been having some discussions on his com- 
mittee about the very great shortage of 
metals and that the more he thought about 
it, the more he was concerned. He men- 
tioned steel. He said it was really too bad 
that we didn’t have another 10 or 20 mil- 
lion tons annual capacity in steel, and he 
ended the statement by saying that he was 
getting to be more and more of a produc- 
tion man and asked if I weren't too. I said, 
“TI can’t get to be a production man. I have 
always been one. That is the way I grew up.” 
However, when you suggest that this Amer- 
ican job is so bad—and incidentally, I can 
talk about steel very freely; I don’t know 
anything about it—it is a good thing to 
remember that we confidently expect to pro- 
duce 100 million tons of steel next year. 
This just happens to be more than the rest 
of the world will produce. 

Compared with the rest of the world we 
are a very small country. We have 150 
million people. We have 60 to 70 million in 
the labor force. With a very small propor- 
tion of labor force and a very small per- 
centage of our free capital, we are going to 
produce more steel than all the rest of the 
world. There are in free Europe alone two 
and three-quarters million people, plenty of 
iron ore, skilled workmen, advanced tech- 
niques, factories—yet their production does 
not compare so well. When it is suggested 
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by some that since we need another 10 or 20 
million tons of steel a year we ought to do 
something different to get it, I say the bur- 
den of proof is on them. 

It would seem to me that we might ex- 
pect to get an additional 10 or 20 million 
tons by using our own techniques than by 
copying the methods of those who are able 
to produce less. The American way does 
work, 

There is yet another thing that is inevit- 
able if we go the route of controlled prices. 
It may be the most important of all. It 
could result in our losing the basic prin- 
ciples of the American way of doing things, 
which we would have no intention of doing, 
simply because we did not recognize the 
problems which were involved. 

You get prices fixed at a lower level than 
cost, and the difference paid with subsidies. 
Now some day you decide to go back to 
the American way, to freedom of choice, 
to consumer preference in the market place, 
implemented by individual citizens’ deci- 
sions. What happens? The politician throws 
up his hands and says, “We'd have a ter- 
rible inflation if that should happen!” This 
is the political job of going back to free- 
dom, and I can assure you that it is a diffi- 
cult one. 

Now I should like to take some illustra- 
tions from my own business about the in- 
evitable consequences of the substitution of 
price control for our own peculiarly suc’ 
cessful regulated free enterprise system. It 
is quite appropriate for me to illustrate from 
the business of raising pigs, because that is 
the way I have made my living for a long 
time. 

When you set a ceiling price on hogs, 
the first thing that happens is less sows bred. 
Last fall I said I could explain this to any- 
body. Since that time I have met some 
people whom I hadn’t met before, and I 
have to qualify it. I still think, however, 
that one should be able to explain it to 
anybody who has gone far enough to know 
that the way to get pigs is to breed sows. 

A lot of us breed sows every year. Each 
time we start this program, the first thing 
we have to do is to figure out how many 
sows to keep. How do we do it? On the 
one hand we figure the cost of the sows, the 
feed available, the cost of the feed, the 
equipment we have, the labor we can afford 
to use. These are the costs. 

On the other hand, we make some esti- 
mates with regard to demand and probable 
prices. On the basis of this sort of reasoning 
we decide whether to raise a few more or a 
few less. 

Now we set a ceiling’ price on hogs. We 
have a new factor, over on the price side, of 
what the pigs will probably bring. They can 
go up to a certain place; they can be lower 
than that; but they can’t be higher. This 
can’t possibly increase the number of sows 
bred, and it can decrease the number. This 
ought to be apparent to anybody. Further- 
more, this same thing applies not only to 
the number of sows kept but to every stage 
of the business of producing pigs. Any ad- 
ditional expenditure which might be profit- 
able is judged against the ceiling price as 
the known maximum, so we get reduced 
production, 

Then it takes manpower to set the ceiling. 
It sounds simple. The fact of the matter, 
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however, is that a hog price ceiling has to 
be a differential price. This is a big word. 
It means that the costs of getting the pigs 
from wherever they are to where they are 
to be used must be taken into consideration, 
and that means one price in San Francisco, 
another in Los Angeles, Denver, each of 
the concentration points: Buffalo, Rochester, 
etc. Furthermore, if these prices were ex- 
actly right today, they would be wrong to- 
morrow. This doesn’t worry the regulators, 
because they are happy to figure them out 
again tomorrow and also to write some more 
regulations to cover the difficulties arising 
from the old regulations, and to write some 
new regulations again to cover the diffi- 
culties arising from the new ones. 

This is all in the history of the thing, and 
it would be funny, except that it is so very 


It’s Tops 


STRONG-SCOTT 
HAMMER FEED GRINDER 


For general custom grinding, the STRONG-SCOTT has 
no equal. Greater capacity, a more uniform product, sturdy 
construction and minimum maintenance expense all con- 


tribute to lower grinding costs per ton and increased profits 
for you. Outstanding features. 


Before you buy any feed grinder, be sure to investigate 
the many merits of this fine mill. 


Write us now-for complete information 
about sizes, capacities, prices, etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
BRANCH OFFICE —GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill.’’ 


serious. This wastes manpower and depres- 
ses production. 


Then there is the black market. There is 
no place where the black market is more 
certain or more vigorous than in meat. We 
have a black market already in meat. There 
are many reasons for the black market in 
meat in this country. One is that it is a very 
large country. Another is that livestock is 
grown all over the country. The third is that 
the American people like meat. Then again 
the American people neither like regulations 
nor love regulators. This may be bad, but 
it is not all bad, and it is not completely 
unrelated to the proposition of their pro- 
ductiveness. However, if this were a small 
country, a well-disciplined country, and a 
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Flaxseed, Linseed Imports 
Put Under New Controls 


Imports of flaxseed, flaxseed screenings, 
linseed oil, rice, and rice products are re- 
stricted under a new defense order, food— 
No. 3, effective July 1. For the past several 
years, these commodities have been con- 
trolled by the successor to World War II 
food order No. 63. 

The USDA announcement of June 29 
said that licenses for the import of seed flax 
would cover certified or registered seed for 
planting purposes only, flaxseed screenings 
not to be crushed for oil,, and brewers rice. 

The action was explained as necessary to 
prevent the diversion to this country of 


commodities needed by our allies, both offi- 
cial and unofficial. The agriculture depart- 
ment added that imports of these com- 
modities are not currently needed in this 
country. 

@ JERSEY COUNTY GRAIN CO., Jersey- 
ville, Ill., has added additional storage space 
to its elevator. 


DOUBLE SALES 

Fig meal sales can be doubled by feed 
men who use Pig-Gro in the feeds they 
manufacture, according to Ultra-Life Labo- 
ratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. The firm 
has produced literature which describes its 
plan and offers it to readers who circle No. 
25 on the Reader Service card. 


IF HE WERE 


Weller Pat. No. 1,944,932 


CALUME 


LOOKING FOR 


AN 


ELEVATOR 
BUCKET 


. it would be the Calumet. He 
wouldn’t be looking for trouble 
either. 


All over the face of the civilized 
world elevator operators with a 
sharp eye for proven efficiency and 
sound economy look the world 


famed high speed 


Elevator 


For complete discharge of full-capacity loads 


at outlet spout. 


— Badger Nutrition 
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at a minimum cost have been provided again 
this year. To reserve dormitory rooms, feed 
men planning to attend the school should 
write promptly to the director of short 
courses, whose address is given in the para- 
graph above. 

The top-notch program planned by Uni- 
versity officials insures a large attendance, 
which suggests that feed men planning to 
attend make their reservations for housing 
and the school itself promptly. 


Hulled Oats Are Favorite 
Of Young Pigs: Illinois 


Hulled oats are the favorite feed ingre- 
diets of nursing pigs in their creep ration, 
University of Illinois tests have shown. A 
creep feeding experiment which gave 36 
pigs their choice of 16 different feeds showed 
hulled oats with a wide margin of popu- 
larity. 

The tests ran for 40 days, with the pigs 
consuming 360 pounds of feed—44 per 
cent of it hulled oats. Another 20 per cent 
was rolled oats and molasses concentrate in 
a 3 to 1 ratio; 14 per cent a pig starter ra- 
tion in pellets; 9 per cent the same starter 
in meal; and 7 per cent a 3 to 1 mixture of 
dry skim milk and molasses concentrate. 


Muller Heads Exports for 
Southern Alkali Corp. 


William J. Muller has been named ex- 
port manager of Southern Alkali Corp., 
New York City, a subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. His appoint- 
ment was announced by Vice President W. 
I. Galliher. 

Mr. Muller served as treasurer of the U. 
S. Alkali Export association immediately 
prior to his recent appointment. He has 
been active in the import-export trade for 
38 years. 


For elimination of wasteful backlegging. 

For smooth carefree operation over any size 
pulley, at any permissible speed. 

For longer wear, and less wear and tear on 


IT’S THE THAT Counce 


The patented Logarithmic Curve design of the 
Calumet has never been successfully imitated. Its 
performance has never been duplicated. 


Ohio State’s Nutritional 
Conference Set Nov. 8-9 


Ohio State University has scheduled its 12th 
annual nutrition conference for the campus 
at Columbus Nov. 8-9, D. D. Moyer, exten- 
sion poultryman, has announced. Subjects 
to be covered will deal with poultry, dairy, 


THERE'S NO beef, and swine problems. 
ETTE The conference program is being planned 
obber jointly by Ohio State college of agriculture 


Than Biwelco complete 
elevator legs, heads, boots 
and elevator legging .. . 
screw conveyor troughs, 
bins and sheet metal work 
to specifications. 
Estimates and advice of 
trained engineers free up- 
on request ... not the 
slightest obligation on 
your part. 


officials and faculty members, representa- 
tives of the Buckeye feed industry, and staff 
members of the state experiment station and 
extension service. Last year’s Ohio confer- 
ence attracted 600 persons, with an even 
greater attendance expected this year. 
@ HEYER FEED MILL, Lena, Ill, re- 


cently installed a new Blue Streak custom 
mill. 


Or Write for Literature and Capacity Data 


Canadian representative; Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Ltd. Winnepeg, Calgary, Toronto 


B. |. WELLER CO. 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Co., 


Thirty-seven Years Of Service To The Grain 
Trade 
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situation with the vastly greater production 
problems we faced in World War II, will be 
very reassuring to most of you. Today, we 
have no great food problem such as we had 
then. Agricultural machinery and farm fer- 
tilizers are in fairly adequate supply. With 
few exceptions, we have surpluses instead 
of shortages of food, and the outlook for 
further agricultural production is favorable. 

As for production, most European coun- 
tries are producing at levels above pre-war 
in most lines. Instead of liabilities, those 
countries can, if properly handled, become 
important sources of supply. 

It is here in America, though, that the 
great changes have been wrought. During 
World War II, our government built more 
than 40 billion dollars worth of war plants. 
Since the war, private industry has invested 
an additional 85 billion dollars in plant and 
equipment, with the result that the produc- 
tive capacity of industry has been greatly 
increased. Good examples of this expansion 
of facilities are the chemical industry, which 
has doubled its capacity in the past five 
years; the electric industry which has in- 
creased its capacity 40 per cent; and the 
petroleum industry, which has increased its 
capacity more than 35 per cent. 

As there is considerable misunderstanding 
on this, may I repeat that we are engaged 
in building mew facilities for military pro- 
duction—not converting consumer durable 
goods facilities to 100 per cent military out- 
put as was necessary in World War II. In 
other words, Washington now plans to have 
both “guns and butter” during the rearm- 
ament period. 


On an over-all basis, at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, some 15 per cent of our industrial 
production was being devoted to armament 
purposes; today, it is little more than half 
of that. Overall declines in output—for one 
reason or another—of consumer durable 
goods in 1951, as compared with the peak 
year of 1950, will only range from 25 per 
cent to 40 per cent. 

The immediate business situation is that 
those who underestimated industry's capacity 
to produce and overproduced themselves, 
or over stocked, or speculated in inventor- 
ies—whatever you want to call it now find 
themselves in an uncomfortable position. 
Frices of many articles have weakened, in- 
terest rates have stiffened, credit standards 
have risen, customers have turned very coy, 
and loans have become a primary considera- 
tion. The only shortage is customers, not 
goods as they anticipated; moreover, they 
have the inventories to prove it! 

Looking to this fall and winter, demand 
will be fantastic and the present inventories 
will come in handy in most lines! As the 
government orders, which were placed at 
the rate of some 5 billion dollars a month 
during several recent months, turn into pay- 
rolls, the inflationary pressures will grow by 
leaps and bounds. This increasing demand 
and the production cutbacks flowing from 
the controlled materials plan, effective on 
July 1, will make the present surplus of con- 
sumer durable goods a temporary phenom- 
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enom. And, although soft goods, with one 
of two exceptions, are in ample supply for 
normal demand, the overflow of purchasing 
power from hard goods into this end of 
the market may create an “abnormal” de- 
mand. The danger is, of course, that the 
fear of shortages may set off another panicky 
buying spree, such as we had last fall, and 
in January this year. 

At best, the economy will have a very 
severe inflationary squeeze in the months 
immediately ahead; at worst, we may have 
some real trouble. In any event, we can ex- 
pect more government controls, especially 
credit controls, and a tightening of the pres- 
ent ones. 

In making your plans, there is one poten- 
tiality which you must keep constantly in 
mind; that is, the possibility of some kind 
of “deal” in Korea. Improved conditions in 
Korea have given rise to the hope that fight- 
ing there may come to an end in the near 
future. Should this take place, it is bound 
to have a pronounced effect on business psy- 
chology and activity. Thus, termination of 
hostilities in Korea could considerably ame- 
liorate some of our shortages because: 

1. Once the fighting is over, the fear of 
inflation will probably subside. As both ulti- 
mate consumers and distributors have large 
stocks of goods, their purchases, in such 
event, will not be on the same scale as will 
be the case if the fighting continues. 

2. Once the fighting is over, the United 
Nations armies in Korea will need less mate- 
rial than is necessary at present. 

3. Once the fighting is over, the urgency 
of increasing the military might of the 
United States will be somewhat diminished, 
and the procurement of defense materials 
may be spread over a longer period than is 
presently contemplated. 

Cessation of the fighting in Korea, how- 
ever, would not materially change the scope 
of rearmament. I say this because it now 
seems that the United States leaders have 
finally realized that there is no possibility of 
a real agreement with the Soviet Union. As 
a result, Korea “deal” or not, this country 
will undoubtedly continue its military pre- 
paredness program. 

Because of the greatly changed conditions 
in the world, and because of Washington, 
there are many who are very gloomy about 
the more distant future. They insist that we 
are doomed to face continuous inflation and 
more and more government control. 

Now, if it is a fact that our American 
competitive capitalism is more productive 
than the slave economies of the Communists 
—and I believe that it is—then such pessi- 
mism is wholly unwarranted. The Commu- 
nists, beginning with Karl Marx, have al- 
ways frankly admitted that the great central 
problem of capitalism is overproduction. 
Certainly, that was our great problem 
throughout the thirties. I believe it is still 
our great problem. 

For the long pull, therefore, in the ab- 
sence of all-out war, I am much more wor- 
ried about deflation than inflation. Despite 
the bouncing crop of 3,548,000 babies born 
in the United States in 1950, and a popula- 
tion growth throughout the °40's of twice 
the amount expected by the experts, the 
unprecedented expansion of production fa- 
cilities since 1940 will permit a peacetime 


ROBERT BLACK 


Robert H. Black, formerly assistant to the 
director of the Production & Marketing ad- 
ministration grain branch, has been named 
sales supervisor of Seedburo Equipment Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Black will join the firm on 
Aug. 1 to supervise sales in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

A veteran of 33 years with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. Black has written 
numerous articles and bulletins on various 
phases of grain trade operations. He will 
make his headquarters in Minneapolis. 

Prior to joining USDA in 1918, Mr. 
Black spent five years in grain and milling 
businesses in Albert Lea, Minn., and Dodge 
Center, Minn. He is a graduate of the old 
Upper Iowa University. 


output which will create unprecedented 
problems! Needless to say, this conclusion 
is dependent on the assumption that the 
American people will overcome their apathy 
and prevent selfish groups and “big” gov- 
ernment from overwhelming our competitive 
capitalism, which has served us so well that 
some people of little faith think it just can’t 
continue! 

The present slackening in many lines of 
business is, in general, a temporary phase. 
Those who over-bought, over-produced, 
over-borrowed, or over-stocked, will be 
given another chance by the increased in- 
flationary pressures this fall and winter. 

Because of the increased inflationary pres- 
sures in the months ahead, more controls, 
especially credit controls, must be expected. 
This means that your borrowing should be 
on an increasingly conservative basis. 

Looking to a more distant future, I believe 
that American competitive capitalism can 
outproduce any other system in the world. 
It follows that I do not expect perpetual in- 
flation. So, let us go ahead with confidence 
and common sense into a future which we 
can make even greater than our glorious 
past. 


Signed by Seedburo 
| 


Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, Texas—Medal of Honor. 
On September 3, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Watkins was wounded 
and paralyzed from the waist down. Ordering his squad to pull out and 
leave him, he stayed behind and died covering their withdrawal. 

Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 

This. You can begin today to do your share in defense of the country he 
defended far “above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more... and 
more ... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 

For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our 
country strong enough now, American boys may never have to give their 
lives again. Defense is your job, too. 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds 
for national defense, you're also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. So go to 
your company’s pay office—now—and sign 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as 
a public service. 


every United States Series E Bond you 
own automatically goes on earning inter- 
est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
can return you not just $25 but as much as 
$33.33! For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


“CLS. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


ENDLESS 

The shy young thing was bathing in na- 
ture’s suit in a secluded creek when she 
spotted a farm lad on the shore tying knots 
in her clothes. Angrily she seized a rusty 
old washtub as a shield and advanced to- 
wards him. 

“Hey, brat,” she shouted. “Do you know 
what I’m thinking?” 


“Yup,” he replied, “you're thinking 
there’s a bottom in that tub!” 
* * 


The retail feed business is like an auto- 
mobile—the only way it will run by itself is 
downhill. 

* * & 
HIRED HELP 

Executive: “If I asked you to be my sec- 
retary for $100 a week, would you say yes?” 

Cute Trick: “A dozen times every day if 
necessary.” 

* * 

The British idea of putting automobile 
engines in the rear is most commendable— 
it concentrates all of the noise in the back 
seat. 

* * 
He met her on the streetcar and she told 
him where to get off. 
* & 
SEX OF ONE... 
I found a little rabbit, 
And I named the fellow Jim. 
Now I've got 20 rabbits 
"Cause he were a her, not a him. 
* 

It’s better to give a woman a mile—to 
park in. 

x 

Even the man who detests bragging in 
others avoids walking home through the 
alley after he has caught a large string of 


* * * 


FOOLIAGE 
The 8-year-old girl was thumbing through 
the family Bible when she came across a 
pressed maple leaf. 
“Mommy, look what I’ve found,” she 
said excitedly. “I'll bet it belonged to Eve!” 


Ordeal: What an ideal becomes after 
you’ve been married to her for a year. 

ADVERTISING 

The sweet young thing walked into the 
office of the army camp newspaper and told 
the WAC she wanted to run an ad. 

“What do you want to say in the ad?” 
the WAC asked. 

“Say it this way, dearie,” the S.Y.T. re- 
plied. “Girl wants work in mess. Has been 
in one before.” 

* 

Fashions invade world news in these mo- 
mentous days when the tight skirts of preju- 
dice and know-it-all-ism shorten the steps of 
progress and imagination. 
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FIRST AMERICAN 

The squaw sat patiently near the railroad 
track as a train pulled into the station. A 
dude alighted and pointed to the papoose 
the squaw was holding. 

“Him Injun?” the dude inquired. 

The squaw grunted, pointed to the loco- 
motive, then replied, “Him part Injun, part 
injineer.” 


Inscription on a New England cemetery 
headstone: “Here lies an atheist, all dressed 
up and no place to go.” 

DARK CONTINENT 

American in jungle to Britisher in same 
locale: ““How is your trip going, Lord Pin- 
brook?” 

Briton: “Oh I say, old bounder, safari so 
good!” 

* 


Man is the only animal who can be 
skinned more than once. 
* * 
The debonair sport paid the dentist for 
the blond’s bridge—then was angry because 
she wouldn’t come across. 


Shell. 


PACKAGED IN BAGS 
Paper 
25 Ib. - 50 Ib. - 80 Ib. 


Burlap 
100 Ib. 


P. O. BOX 784 


Cash in on a 


QUALITY PRODUCT 


NEW-iIMPROVED 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


Your customers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable—washed, crushed 
—kiln dried—air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Qual- 
ity product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or’phone for prices. 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW 
10 Ib. "FEED-O-MAT" 
Something new—the “Feed-O- 
Mat” Package. A handy, econ- 
omical, 10 Ib. box that is an 
Automatic Feeder. You need 
this package. Packed (6) to case. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


esg9e 


everywhere 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shell is 
profitably sold in almost every 
rural county in every state 
where poultry is raised. 


PILOT 


OYSTER SHELL 


Also — Pilot Brand advertising 
in Farm and Poultry publications, 
with continued circulation of 

over nine millions and on 

56 Radio stations, constantly 
reaches every important farm 

in every county in every state. 


One of the most satisfactory 

FOR POULTRY items a feed dealer can carry, 
Pilot Brand makes good-will 
profits as well as substantial 
money profits. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


NOW Feed Them Right 
Up to Marketing Time 


Comparative Tests Disclose 
These Advantages Found 
With 


‘Mashes made with 


NITROFURAZONE 
7 \\ F Z- M IX 1, Greater reduction of death 
losses due to coccidiosis. 


(NITROFURAZONE) 2. No interference with the 
development of natural 

for Low Cost Prevention 3. fess growth retardation due 


to coccidiosis or medication 
NFZ treated birds consistently 


weighed more th 
tests. roughout 


or Treatment of 


COCCIDIOSIS 


4, No interference with feed 


(cecal or intestinal) efficiency. 
Careful tests prove that neither Fewer runts or culls in NFZ 
Nitrofurazone nor its end products 5. 


treated pens at end of t 
accumulate in the flesh of chickens. end of tests, 


This means with and 
Nitrofurazone can be fed right up to he 

marketing time. Growers are saved 6. pines cuntitntng NITRO- 
the bother and expense of switching wig oon be fed right 
feeds for the final four days — avoid pf , Pas: eting time — no 
danger of a disease outbreak at a ching feeds the last four 
marketing time. ys. 


Another Product Developed by 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIVESTOCK HEALTH FOR OVER 55 YEARS 
ASHLAND © OHIO 


—All of Us 


(Continued from page 85) 


country noted for its respects, for laws and 
for minor officials, we would still have a far 
better black market than any other country 
in the world, because we have the best 
freezing equipment of any country in the 
world. 

Now let’s look at the next chapter. Prices 
are set. Costs rise gradually. Margins narrow. 
The corn-hog ratio is nothing to brag about 
at the moment. We get less hogs raised ex- 
actly at the time we wanted more. Then we 
go to Washington and say, “Listen, we 
must raise the ceiling on hogs. We'd like 
to produce them but we can’t. We know 
the country needs them; everybody wants 
them. It is what this country would like 
to do, but the margin is so narrow it can’t 
be done. We must raise the ceiling.” 

What do they say then? They say, “Why, 
this is the most unpatriotic thing that has 
been said in this office for three months. 
Here we are sweating blood in an effort to 
control inflation and you actually have the 
nerve to come down here and suggest that 
we break this ceiling on the poor man’s 
iood. This is awful!’ Then they get friendly. 
Tiney say, “Now we know your costs have 
gone up, and we do have to have the hogs. 
I'll tell you what let’s do. Let's figure out 
how much your costs have gone up and 
then we'll go over to congress together and 
get an appropriation for the amount re- 
quired for a subsidy. Then we'll come back 
to the office and work out a program for 
distributing the subsidy so that each pig gets 
paid for once and not twice and everybody 
gets paid for each pig, and everybody will 
be happy.” What is wrong with that? 

What is wrong with that? Again, it is 
is the people’s money anyway. Subsidies 
must be raised, either with inflation or with 
taxes. Whichever way it is done, it is the 
people’s money. Second, it isn’t the cheap- 
est way to buy pork. It is a long journey to 
Washington and back for your money, and 
it 1s an expensive one. If you carry it over to 
the butcher shop yourself, you can get a lot 
more meat for it. There is no question about 
iv. 

Some more manpower is wasted, devising 
a program for subsidies and administering 
it. Even more seriously, you build and con- 
sclidate government controls over prices, 
and make for yourself a terrific political 
problem of going back to freedom of 
choice. The prices of pork are established 
at one jevel, the costs of producing it at a 
higher one, and the difference made up with 
tax money. The consumer gets a false im- 
pression of what his money is worth, and 
the proaucer is caught in the squeeze. It is 
a lot easier to get into this situation than 
it is to get out of it. Continued for any 
length of time, the getting out might well 
prove to be impossible. 

It seems to me that what we must do now 
is to make up our minds that there is no 
more important function for each of us 
individually, no greater contribution each of 
us can make to his community, no greater 
heritage le can leave to his children than 
that which he can earn by putting his 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Here the Fourth of July has passed and 
the first leg of summer is well on its way. 
Before we know it, Labor Day will be on 
us and we will sit down and decide that 
once again summer passed too quickly. 


We're still getting favorable comments 
about the National Feed Industry Show 
held in Milwaukee in June. Many thanks 
to all the exhibitors and visitors who have 
taken the time to let us know they felt the 
Show was a success. 

Jerry Sotola, Armour & Co., Chicago, 
will be heard on NBC’s Farm & Home Hour 
July 21 in a recorded report of his departure 
for a European business trip which will in- 
clude attendance at the World’s Poultry 
Congress in Paris. 

Green Lake, Wis., was the vacation spot 
for E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis. Gene spent six weeks in our 
state. The big ones were biting for Tony 
Allison, Chicago board of trade public 
relations chief, who spent a June vacation 
in Minnesota. 


Sincere sympathy is due Dr. Harry Preb- 
luda, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., New 
York City, who lost his mother recently 
when she was killed by electric shock while 
using a vacuum cleaner in her home. 

Milton Harteau, Harteau Feed Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wis., tried his luck at musky and bass 
fishing in Canadian waters early in July. 
No reports or evidence of success as yet. 
Barton Thomas, who was in the purchasing 
department at Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, and was called back into the ma- 
rines a few months ago is now back as a 
civilian on the job at Arcady. 

Don’t forget to attend the second annual 
Nutrition School for Feed Men at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Aug. 20-21 
DKS: 


James Heads New Western 
Division Purina Sales 


Gil James has been named regional sales 
manager for a new sales territory created by 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. His appoint- 
ment was announced by General Sales Man- 
ager E. M. Putney. 

The new western region brings Furina’s 
total to four: western, eastern, southern, and 
grain belt. 

Prior to his recent promotion, Mr. James 
served for several years as divisional sales 
manager of the western states division, in- 


cluding Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Bob Whelan Winds,,Up 15 
Years’ Nopco Service} |“ 


The north Atlantic states district sales 
manager of Nopco Chemical Co.'s agricul- 
tural department, Bob Whelan, has been 
initiated into the 15-year club of the Harri- 
son, N. J., firm. Mr. Whelan started with 
the company as a mail room employe on his 
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graduation from Cornell University. 

During World War II he served with 
the army in five major campaigns. Entering 
service as a private, he was discharged as 
a major, the holder of the bronze star and 
croix de guerre. 

Mr. Whelan rejoined Nopco in 1947 as 
a sales representative in the firm’s agricul- 


tural department. As north Atlantic district 
sales manager, he directs sales in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia. 

@ HAMBURG FEED & SEED STORE, 
Hamburg, Ark., has been opened for busi- 


ness, 


Spouting 
Hoppers 


Bins 


MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Bucket Elevators 


Screw Conveyors 
Screw Feeders 
Conveyor Troughs 
Special Size and 
Pitch Conveyors 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


P. O. Box 2059 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Effectiveness of vitamin By2 and antibiotic 
feed supplements in finished feeds evalu- 
ated by practical chick feeding studies 


Vitamin D; assays by the A.O.A.C. chick method 
U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 


Proximate analyses of commercial feeds, mineral 
determinations, and other vitamin assays. 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNISRESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Madison |, Wisconsin 


: 
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—Plan Your New 


(Continued from page 17) 


chilling fall and winter days. 

“Our business currently averages about 
100 tons of feed a month,” Mr. Webster 
explained. “That is just about equally di- 
vided between swine, poultry, and dairy 
rations, and we make sure that we give equal 
promotion to these three classes of feeds in 
our promotional campaigns.” 

Webster’s Feed & Farm Supply handles 
formula feed and concentrates manufac- 
tured by Honeggers’ & Co. at Fairbury, IIl., 
which is only 40 miles away. A direct rail- 
road line connects Watseka and Fairbury. 

The well-equipped mill operated by Ralph 
Webster does a substantial monthly volume 
of business, with a line of farmers’ trucks 
often.waiting for service at the loading dock. 
Mill equipment includes a 1% ton Shelby 
mixer, a Big Chief mill, and a Triumph cob 
blowing corn sheller. Webster's is equipped 
with bulk truck unloading facilities and is 
planning shortly to inaugurate bulk feed 
delivery service in the Watseka area. 

At present, Mr. Webster's staff includes 
his wife, who handles most of the office 
duties; one mill employe; and one route and 
delivery man. The latter individual operates 
the firm’s 34 ton truck within a radius of 
15 miles of Watseka. Future plans include 
the addition of another truck and a subse- 
quent expansion of the trading area served. 

Sidelines play an important role at Web- 
ster’s Feed & Farm Supply, as Mr. Webster 


) 


MEAL nif 


is quick to admit. “We're really sold on side- 
lines,” he explained. “Only one which we've 
tried has not worked out, and we're clearing 
that one out now.” The sideline Mr. Web- 
ster referred to was paint, which necessitated 
a relatively expensive inventory and pro- 
duced comparatively few sales. 

Among the profitable specialties carried 
are shovels, rakes, saws, brooms, poultry 
equipment, remedies—Dr. Salsbury’s line, 
Morton’s salt, Gran-I-Grit, Pilot oyster shell, 
Armour fertilizer, hybrid corn seed, and a 
variety of other seeds. Dog food and power 
lawn mowers, mentioned previously, also 
account for a substantial sales volume. 

“This sales volume is practically all for 
cash,” Mr. and Mrs. Webster noted. “We 
have only a relative handful of short-term 
credit accounts, but they pay so regularly 
that we consider, in general, that we oper- 
ate on a cash basis.” 

Office hours, mill hours, and store hours 
are the same at Webster’s—7 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
five days a week and 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
“farmers’ day”, Saturday. On rare occasions, 
Mr. Webster opens up his store on Sunday 
morning to serve a customer who can’t shop 
on any other day. 

Webster's. Feed & Farm Supply, in its 
attractive home on Highways 1 and 24, is an 
example of how sound planning coupled 
with aggressive yet friendly selling can team 
up as a winning combination for success in 
the retail feed business. 

Ralph Webster is no isolationist in the 
feed business. An active member of the 
Illinois Feed association, he has been men- 


tioned by some of his friends as a worthy 
candidate for president of that organization. 
Mr. Webster is thoroughly convinced of the 
advantage of feed association membership, 
just as surely as he is that only a feed man 
who thinks and acts in step with the times 
can make a real success of being a feed and 
farm supply retailer. 


Maxfield Chosen President 
Of Utah Feed Retailers 


New president of the Utah Feed Dealers 
association is G. W. Maxfield of Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Maxfield, who is associated with 
Maxfield Feed & Grain Co., was elected at 
the organization’s convention held recently 
on the Utah State Agricultural College 
campus. 

Vice president of the Utah group is D. T. 
Drolinger of Farmers Grain Cooperative, 
Ogden. Dr. L. E. Harris of the Utah State 
staff was chosen as secretary. 

Members elected to the board of directors 
were Ivan Carlson, Spanish Fork; H. Soble, 
Salt Lake City; Don Buchanan, Richfield; 
R. J. Wight, Ogden; and W. E. Tyson, 
Brigham City. 

@ SLAUGHTER-NASH FEED CO., Bo 


galusa, La., has opened for business. 


@ PACIFIC FEED & SEED CO., Reeds- 
port, Ore., has purchased the Reedsport 
Feed & Seed Co. from Ray W. Rickman. 


Another WENGER IMPROVEMENT 


, ~ All 600 and 700 Series are now furnished with 
- the motor mounted on top of the mixer tank. 


BIG TIME, SPACE 
AND MONEY SAVER 


Screw-Lift provides you 
* with a completely enclosed, 
dust-tight, efficient, sani- 
tary method of elevating 
free-flowing bulk material. 
It can be used to receive 
— distribute — recirculate 
— store or reclaim ... 


conveying any distance hor- 
izontally or elevating to any 
practical height. It has 
amazed users for its speed 
and capacity — handling 
from 75 to 2500 cu. ft. per 
hour. 


Its fool-proof construction 
prevents choking degrada- 
tion or whip. It is simple, 
costs little to install and 
operate. Fully accessible— 
and flexible to fit in with 
your processing procedure. 


Get our form 
No. M-500-2. 
Write today. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


vance cco. © 0. car. 
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WENGER 700 SERIES 


Now acclaimed by those who have 
purchased and operated them to be the 
FINEST, MOST EFFICIENT MOLASSES MIXER 
on the market. Extremely accurate, smooth 
running, fool-proof, and sturdily built, this 700 
is becoming America's 

favorite. 


REMEMBER: 
MOLASSES IS 
ONE OF YOUR TOP 
MONEY MAKERS 


WENGER BUILDS 

6 Different Series in 9 
Different Models 

For Meal Feed and 
Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


Will Also Mix Fish Solubles 
and other liquids. 


Write for Details 


WENGER MIXER CO. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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— Business in Doghouse 


(Continued from page 21) 


the first year he has offered bulk seeds, and 
the volume of sales of package seeds has 
gone up appreciably. “I don’t know which 
to blame,” he said, “but I won't quarrel 
with the fact that I've never had to do so 
much reordering of package seeds before.” 

The firm handles Purina and Hespenheide 
Thompson, Inc. (York, Pa.) feeds which 
are brought in by truck and by the Penn- 
sylvania, Reading & Shore railroad on a 
public siding next to the store. The loca- 
tion was once the railroad terminal of Lin- 
wood. Although most of the volume is in 
manufactured feeds the firm has a Brower 
hammer mill and a Brower mixer for the 
customer who wants his feed custom mixed. 

The firm has two trucks which operate on 
a different delivery route each day of the 
week, and deliveries are made on the ocean 
side to the Atlantic City area, and as far 
inland as Mays Landing, 35 miles distant. 

Besides the Andersons, the store’s per- 
sonnel includes two full-time and one part- 
time employes. Complete friendliness per- 
meates the atmosphere of the store, and is 
immediately felt by a stranger coming in 
for the first time. Mr. Anderson always finds 
time to discuss the feeding problems of a 
large dairy herd or the proper insecticide 
for the backyard garden plot with any of 
his customers who need help. He is con- 
stantly busy and drives some of the truck 
routes himself. 


Leaving his position as manager of the 


Peterson Biddick 


Save Money 


IBBERSON Plans 


Before building or remodeling Feed Mills, Ele- 
vators or Seed Plants, find out what we can do 
for you. Our skill, experience and buying power 


safeguards your interest. Write us in confidence. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
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Minneapolis, Minn 


branch office of Sitley & Son Feed store in 
Camden, N.J., Mr. Anderson took over an 
established business in January of 1944, and 
changed the name from the Hagerthy Feed 
Store to his own. 

“Since then we have added one new 
building, one truck, and one man plus a 
part-time employe. The old building in 
which the office is located is 40 feet by 60 


feet, and the new warehouse is 60 feet by 
100 feet, with a 12-foot ceiling. The next 
project is a shining new store front,” he 
declared. 

Dozens of store traffic-builders, coupled 
with streamlined merchandising know-how 
combine to promise a bright future for E. 
E. Anderson, as he starts his 26th year in 
the feed business. 
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MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING-CUBING 
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Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


F 
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A 
M 
B 


Tel. LD 44 


Co. 
Wadena, Minn. 


With 


Atk Ws 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


x 


CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BUTTERMILK POWDER 


— 
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— All of Us 


(Continued from page 90) 


shoulders to the wheel. This means we 
must understand the situation, we must de- 
cide what program makes sense, we must 
put it into effect and dedicate ourselves to 
the survival of the American way. This is 
not less important than making money. It is 


probably much more important! 

To summarize then, we are in a serious 
dilemma. We have a two-fold objective,— 
to avoid the third World War, to keep the 
American way. We must decide the size of 
national programs which make sense, and 
we must outline that program. We must 
develop a program to pay the bill, because 
our money must be kept sound. We must 


CUSTOMERS want IODINE in 


to protect livestock and poultry against goiter and related conditions 


Nutritional experts have long recog- 
nized the value of opine for livestock 
and poultry. Manufacturers should, 
and do, include 1opineE in their for- 
mula feeds. Mineral mixtures and 
iodized salt also supply 10DINE. 
Farm animals, like human beings, 
require small amounts of 10DINE to 
prevent goiter and related condi- 
tions. In goiter areas, IODINE is a vital 


Chileaw. \ODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. * 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Il. 


necessity. Elsewhere it is a sensible 
precaution. 

Your customers expect the feed 
products they buy to supply 1opINE. 
They know how essential it is for the 
proper nutrition of livestock and 
poultry 

For satisfied customers, make sure 
your formula feeds and mineral mix- 
tures contain IODINE. 


have an intelligent management of the pub- 
lic debt, and of the money supply. Money 
doesn’t grow on trees. The supply results, 
primarily, from activities of national govern- 
ments. All of these things we must under- 
stand, and we must do something about 
them. For, if freedom is to survive, it must 
be understood, it must be appreciated, and 
it must be re-earned in this generation. 

It is not appropriate for our nation at 
this time to be scared to death. It is in 
order for us to have the courage and the 
self-reliance which our forebearers had, and 
which our record entitles us to, and with 
which we can face the future with confi- 
dence that we can win. 


Dutch Are Taking Over in 
Egg Exports to Cubans 


Cuba’s egg market, recently reopened as 
a source of new business for American poul- 
trymen, appears to be turning to Nether- 
lands firms for most of its egg needs. The 
government of Cuba last spring provided for 
duty-free import of eggs until July 31. 

According to the U. S. department of 
agriculture, Duth egg producers are winning 
out in competition with American poultry- 
men. The Cuban market is serving as a par- 
tial replacement for the waning German 
market for Dutch-produced eggs. 

@ TURNER'S, Belgrade, Mo., opened for 
business recently, carrying a full line of 
feed and farm needs. 


WISCONSIN 
BALANCED 


Under one roof 


MASHES or CRUMBLES 


Bring Profitable Production for the Feeder 
Extra Profits for the Dealer 


The WISCONSIN Feeding 
Program is a Money-Mak- 
ing Program —all the way 


WISCONSIN 


Extra Eggs in every Bag 


Extra Money from the Flock 


Extra Margins for the Dealer 


Get in your stock now for the 
early fall pullet trade 


Packed in usable dress print or plain white bags 
Coupons for valuable premiums in every sack 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Wausau Since 1883 Wisconsin 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Protect Legitimate 

Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG 
RATIONS, KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, 
PEANUT MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, 
BREWERS GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED 
SOLUBLES, WHEY POWDER, SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK 
POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET PULP, MOLASSES AND 
77 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Set Minnesota Nutrition Meet 


St. Paul Campus Will be Site Sept. 17-18 


e@ THE TWELFTH ANNUAL nutrition 
short course sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota with the cooperation of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers association 
and the Northwest Retail Feed association 
will be held at St. Paul Sept. 17-18, J. O. 
Christianson, agricultural short course di- 
rector, has announced. Meetings will be 
held in Feters hall, the university's new ani- 
mal and poultry husbandry building. 
Arrangements chairman for the course is 
H. J. Sloan, poultry work chief at the Min- 
nesota college of agriculture. On the first 
day’s program, he has reported, will be 
discussions on pasture and roughages, live- 


stock raising and farming from the econ’ 


omist’s viewpoint, agricultural research, and 
swine nutrition. Feed dealers’ obligations to 
their farmer customers also are scheduled for 
consideration on the opening day’s program. 

Northwest feed manufacturers, retailers, 
and the university will play host at the 
banquet which will wind up the first day’s 
meetings. A tour of the St. Paul barns is 
also set for Sept. 17. 

The second day’s program will have as 
subjects livestock production management, 
disease problems, and nutritional develop- 
ments. 

Industry members who will appear on the 
program include J. W. Hayward, Archer- 


W. E. PETERSEN 


Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; R. E. 
Ahlin, Doughboy Industries, New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; and Jack D. Dean, Midwest 


Feed Manufacturers association, Kansas City. 
An out-of-state college authority who will 


speak is W. M. Beeson of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind. Minnesota staff members on 
the program will be W. E. Morris, W. E. 
Petersen, O. B. Jesness, Harold Macy, T. 
W. Gullickson, L. E. Hanson, H. G. Zav- 
oral, Harold Searles, Cora Cooke, B. S. 


Pomeroy, and Mr. Sloan. 


Central Mills Meal Account 
To DeMunn & McGuiness 


DeMunn & McGuiness, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has announced that it has 
taken over the advertising of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal for Central Mills, Inc., Dun- 
bridge, Ohio. Don E. Merrick is president 
of Central Mills. 

The Chicago firm also revealed that it 
has been named to handle advertising for 
fibre board shipping containers by Bell Fibre 
Products Corp., Marion, Ind. 


@ HALSEY NOYES, Valley, Neb., has 
purchased the Elkhorn Feed Mill at Water: 
loc from J. M. Lauritsen. 


NEW HAND TRUCK 


Development of a new hand truck which 
weighs less than 20 pounds has been an- 
nounced by Magline, Inc., Pinconning, 
Mich. Constructed of magnesium, the new 
truck is an addition to the firm’s line of 
lightweight equipment. For details and prices 
on the line, circle No. 12 on the Reader 
Service card. 


(SINCE 1906) 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 
APRIL 30, 1907 NO. 62,380 
OCT. 8, 1946 NO. 424,533 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of 
high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with 
COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, IRON, 
COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply 
necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 


LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Irradiated Yeast 


(Source of Vitamin D,). 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS & JOBBERS WAREHOUSES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


BY THE TON, TRUCKLOAD or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


BEATS 
YOU HAVE 
EVER SEEN 


In The Way 
Of A Bagging 
Scale 


The most highly perfected low 
priced, completely self-con- 
tained bagging unit ever pro- 
duced. This remarkable new 


APEX BAGGING SCALE 


For Grain, Feed, Seed and Other 
Free Flowing Materials 
Combines speedy filling and accurate weighing in one 
simple semi-automatic operation. Four to six 100 Ib. 
bags per minute. Easy to operate. Requires small installa- 
tion space. Quickly attached to any wood or metal hopper. 


GIVES YOU MANY ADVANCED AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Including; one-piece over and under indicator; incom- 
parable bag clamp; protective dust evacuating shield; 
2 to 1 leverage system; extra large trouble-free dash pot; 
simple slide control gate. 


Write for literature. Exclusive distributors: 


BURROUS 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-J SHERMAN AVE. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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We appreciate your 
continuing use of our 
RED W BRAND 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
as approval of our 
efforts to preserve 
the unusual attri- 
butes of this im- 
portant by-product 
of the Animal Indus- 
try for the betterment 
of feeding. The con- 
tinuous services of 
our packing plants 
are at your command, 


ANIMAL 


CONCENTRATES 


60% Digester 
Tankage 

50% Meat & Bone 
Scraps 

70% (B. P. L.) 

Special Prepared 

Steam Bone Meal 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 


Oklahoma City Albert Lea Omaha Denver 
Cedar Rapids * Dothan * Memphis 


Brower Changes Its Officers 


B. J. BROWER 


Brower Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., recently 
made a number of changes in its official 
staff, according to a report from the firm. 
W. J. Brower is chairman of the board of 
directors and B. J. Brower is president of 
the company. 

T. F. Thompson serves as vice president 
and director of sales, while P. M. Bucklo is 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING 
& IMPORT CO., INC. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES © 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


1429 WALNUT STREET @ PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
Wheat and rye flours, Cereals, Corn Goods 
and a complete Line of 


EAGLE and GOLD COIN 


Poultry and Livestock Feeds 
New Ulm, Minn. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


Since 1856 


Manufacturers of 
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T. F. THOMPSON 


vice president and director of purchases. 
L. C. Brower directs production and is also 
a vice president. 

Secretary-treasurer of Brower Mfg. Co. 
is W. N. Halliday. H. M. Oelklaus is sales 


manager. 


Loans on Farm-Stored Corn 
Extended One Year by CCC 


Commodity Credit Corp. loans to farmers 
on farm-stored 1950 crop corn can be ex- 
tended through July 31, 1952, the depart- 
ment of agriculture has announced. This is 
a one-year extension and also provides that 
any 1950 crop corn covered by CCC pur- 
chase agreements will be eligible for loan 
during the extended period. 

Through April 30, same 50 million bu- 
shels of 1950 crop corn had been put un- 
der loan, with about 740,000 bushels cov- 
ered by purchase agreements. These fig- 
ures are the smallest for these categories 
since 1947, 

Some 385 million bushels of 1949 crop 
corn were put under support and about 550 
million bushels of the 1948 crop. 


Ohio State Receives $3,000 
Grant-in-Aid from PENB 


A grant-in-aid of $3,000 has been made 
by the Poultry & Egg National Board to 
Ohio State University to enable that school’s 
institute of nutrition and food technology to 
do additional research on poultry and egg 
products. 

The grant was announced by PENB Pres- 
ident J. C. Huttar after it had been approved 
by the Board’s technical advisory committee. 

@ PAUL COUSINS, Douglas, Kan., has 
purchased the Charlton Feed Store and has 
renamed it Fawhuska Feed & Produce. 
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On the 50th anniversary of ani- 
mal protein feed concentrates, if 
you check “yes,” you recognize 

ie being essential to the ration : 
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Bringing the Story to the People 


Chicago Exchange Furthers Free Market Cause 


@ RADIO STATIONS from coast to coast, 
374 of them in all, are joining with the 
Chicago Board of Trade to present a series 
of informative farm programs under the 
general title of “The Farmer and the Mar- 
ket Place.” There’s at least one station in 
every state—plus Alaska—carrying the in- 
teresting, valuable messages of the impor- 
tance of free markets to the American sys- 
tem. 

Launched in early May, the broadcasts 
are now reaching an estimated 10 million 
persons all over the nation and in its north- 
ernmost territory. In simple, down-to-earth 
language, they present to the farmer and 
city dweller alike the story of grain’s move- 
ment from field to table. They portray strik- 
ingly and effectively the extreme importance 
of free, unfettered grain marketing to con- 
sumers, producers, and every other segment 
of the American economy. 


The broad public relations program of 
the world’s largest exchange, the Chicago 
Board of Trade, is directed by Anthony G. 
Allison and a committee composed of Board 
members. These members include Henry M. 
Wolf, R. A. Gerstenberg, E. J. Kazmarek, 
F. M. Conley, C. M. Gavin, Roland Mce- 
Henry, and Donald E. Wentzel. 

Long-range planning preceded the writ- 
ing and production of “The Farmer and the 
Market Place” series. Every facet of the 
programs’ potential audience was studied, 
with the result that the series was planned 
to ring the bell with 4-H’ers and 80-year- 
olds as well. Of great importance was the 
realization of the Chicago Board of Trade’s 
public relations planners that city dwellers 
play a key role in determining whether or 
not the American free exchange system is to 
continue. The Board thus considered the 
urban as well as rural populations in working 
out the scripts for “The Farmer and the 
Market Place.” 

Nineteen feed and grain trade associa- 
tions, all United States exchanges, the na- 
tional 4-H committee, and the Agricultural 
Leaders Digest have been approached by 
the Chicago Board to lend their support to 
the giant undertaking. According to Mr. 


Allison, the response has been “heartening” 
but additional support still is needed from 
those segments of the trade which have not 
as yet actively backed the free exchange 
series. 

Besides its radio series, the Chicago Board 
of Trade engages in nearly a score of other 
public relations activities, all designed to 
win popular support not only for the work 
of the Chicago exchange but for the free 
exchange system. 

More than 50,000 visitors spend an hour 
in the gallery balcony above the main trad- 
ing floor of the exchange. Another 50,000 
attend lectures across the country every year 
at which Board members and officers speak. 

Elevator management courses at Purdue 
and Ohio State Universities and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois are partially supported by 
the Board. An intensive program of coop- 
eration with 4-H groups is currently being 
carried on as a controlled experiment in 
Colorado, Iowa, and Kansas. 

In more than a dozen other ways, the 
Chicago Board of Trade is demonstrating 
a genuine interest not only in a free system 
of markets but in a greater freedom—the 
entire American way of life. Such programs 
of industry-wide importance deserve the 
cooperation and support of the entire feed 
and grain trade. 

The Chicago exchange is not soliciting 
funds for expansian of its program. What 
it wants—and deserves—is vital, outspoken 
support of the American free market system 
in every village, town, and city in the coun- 
try in which a feed man is doing business. 


Expanded Research, Study 
Goal of Fertilizer Team 


The National Fertilizer association has 
signed a memorandum jointly with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which provides for 
increased exchange of information on fer- 
tilizer research, production, distribution, and 
usage. It follows a period of several years 


T. M. Reg. Pat. Off. 


IDEAL FEED INGREDIENT for the FEED MIXER 


Made from returned bakery goods which are 
toasted and ground to a crumb form by a 
special patented process which changes the 
starches to a form of dextrin leaving a very 
low moisture content. Guaranteed 100% pure 
and wholesome. Used in feed for poultry, hogs, 
cattle, dogs, and all fur bearing animals. 


Write or wire for samples, analysis, and prices. 


TRUCKLOAD OR CARLOAD LOTS 


CHAS. A. GERBER CO. jcc 


Army Trail and 
Gerber Road 
ILLINOIS 
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during which NFA and TVA have cooper- 
ated informally on these subjects. 


Under the new agreement, each organiza- 
tion will appoint a committee to consult with 
the other on broad policies of common in- 
terest and will appoint a technical commit- 
tee to confer with the other on detailed 
problems. 


The fertilizer group has employed Dr. Ed- 
win C. Kapusta to serve as secretary of its 
technical committee. Holder of a Ph.D from 
Iowa State College, Dr. Kapusta previously 
was associated with the American Cyanamid 
Co. 

@ WALTER A. KREINHAGEN, Seymour, 
Ind., has purchased the Woodstock Mill and 
has renamed it the Hoosier Elevator. 


YOU take NO chances with 
HUBBARD'S SUNSHINE SWINE PRE- 
MIX! Here is a product with a GUAR- 
ANTEED positive high level of anti- 
biotics and Vitamin BI2 ... both so 
necessary for the effective control of 
scours and the stimulation of growth 
in runty pigs. 


And ... in tests made at the Hubbard 
Research Farm and on farms all over 
the country, it was PROVEN time and 
time again that hogs grow more than 
15% faster and have at least a 20% 


better feed efficiency when fed on 
HUBBARD'S SUNSHINE SWINE PRE- 
MIX Formulas. 


NO WONDER MORE AND MORE 
FARMERS EVERY DAY ARE 
CHANGING TO HUBBARD'S 
SUNSHINE SWINE PREMIX! 


See what one successful farmer has 
to say about HUBBARD'S SUNSHINE 
SWINE PREMIX. This letter is typical 
of many received every day at the 
Hubbard Milling Company: 


“| had 215 pigs 3 weeks old that had 
scours. After just two days on a 16% 
Premix Ration made with HUBBARD'S 
SUNSHINE SWINE PREMIX, they com- 
pletely straightened out. Believe me, 
I'll never again take a chance with any 
substitute product!" 
A.L.M., lowa Farmer 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


SUNSHINE 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
Mankato, Minn. 


United Feed Products Co. 


CENTRAL 6-1623-24-25-26 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


M. WRIGHT DICK REICH 
The nominal market today, in “4 
carlots, bagged Chicago basis un- RB 
less otherwise specified. E 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL R 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 
HOMINY FEED : 
STANDARD BRAN 4 
STANDARD MIDDS 
50% MEAT SCRAP ° 
60% DIGESTOR TKGE. A 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS ‘S 
BREWERS GRAINS E 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
OAT GOODS > 
FISH MEAL § 


QUICK, CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Dawe’s Starts Its 26th Year 


New Fermentation Plant Built in Michign 


@ WITH A SUCCESSFUL quarter-cen- 
tury of operation behind them, Dawe’s 
Products Co. of Chicago and its affiliated 
firms have begun their 26th year with a bang. 
As ample evidence that the organization's 
founder and president, Charles C. Dawe, 
has no intention of resting on his laurels is 
the announcement that a new fermentation 
plant has been opened at Newaygo, Mich. 

Mr. Dawe founded Dawe’s Products Co. 
in Denver back in 1926. Today he is aided 
on the top management level by his son 
Vernon and Sam Tepper, both of whom 
are vice presidents of the company. Dawe’s 
maintained headquarters in Denver from 
1926 to 1937, when it moved its offices to 
Chicago. 

The concern’s newest plant, at Newaygo, 
is producing antibiotics, riboflavin, and vita- 
min B,,, in addition to choline. The latter 
formerly was manufactured at the Dawe Chi- 
cago plant, but is now being produced in 
greatly expanded facilities in the Michigan 
city. The Newaygo plant set-up provides a 
large research department in which experi- 
mentation is carried on constantly in the 
fields of product development and fermenta- 
tion chemistry. 

Heading the Newaygo staff is Dr. George 
Ward, a veteran of 20 years in the fermen- 
tation field. While senior chemist in the 
fermentation division of the government's 


oceans per™ 


YOU GAIN 


new friends for your Feeds 
when using these tested 
A & D sources of quality: | 


(1) Devold 


Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


(2) Devolkod Vitamin Oils : 
(Cod Liver Oilwithadded VitaminsA & D) 


(3) Devolkod Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 


Non-destearinated 


(4) Devold Vitamin A Oils 


(5) Devold Dry D; 
1500 & 3000 I.C.D./gm 


Please send your inquiries to 
47-M Clinton Avenue 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO. INC. 


CHARLES C. DAWE 


northern regional research laboratory dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Ward did extensive 
work towards developing penicillin from a 
chemist’s dream to a useful, practical life- 
saver. 

Since the end of the war, Dr. Ward served 
with Schenley Laboratories, Inc., as director 
of research in its antibiotics division. 

Directing operations of the new develop- 
ment laboratory is the former director of 
research in Wyeth, Inc.'s antibiotic division. 
He is Dr. Peter Wenck, who holds a Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

The Dawe organization produces a varied 
line of vitamins and vitamin products for 
the feed industry. 


Three Are Appointed to 
Soybean Plant Staff 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced three management appointments 
for its new soybean extraction plant at Ross- 
ford, Ohio, which is nearing completion. 
Glenn W. Martin, formerly plant engineer 
at Belmond, Iowa, will serve as plant super- 
intendent. 

Office manager and soybean buyer at 
Rossford will be Louis R. Brewster, until 
recently a grain accountant for General 
Mills’ chemical division. J. R. Wright has 
been named production supervisor. 

Carl D. Robbins has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Martin as plant engineer at 
Belmond. He formerly served as “leadman”™ 


in the plant’s maintenance department. 


@ GREEN AND WALLACE, Eureka, 
Kan., have purchased John Branson’s one- 
third interest in the Greenwood Alfalfa Mill, 
Inc. Mr. Branson was formerly a co-owner 
of the firm with A. E. Green and Jack 
Wallace. 
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Mutual Millers’ 


Meeting Nears 


Westberg, McFarland Are Headline Speakers 


@ GREENS FEES for members of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers association 
who want to play golf at Jamestown, N. Y., 
the day before their convention gets under- 
way Aug. 8 will be paid for by the Ames- 
Burns Co. and the Wilber Feed Co., both 


JOHN K. WESTBERG 


of Jamestown. In the evening the two com- 
panies will take the conventioneers to the 
Pony league baseball game between James- 
town and Hornell. 

Relaxation and recreation will make up 
the bulk of the program for the one-day 
August meeting of the Mutual group. The 
organization’s February meeting tradition- 
ally handles nutritional and business sub- 
jects. 

Featured speaker at the sole “business” 
session scheduled for Aug. 8 will be John 
K. Westberg of the International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago. Mr. Westberg, 
widely known throughout the feed trade, 
will discuss late nutritional developments of 
interest and concern to feed men. 

Speaking at the Aug. 8 banquet will be 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland, superintendent of 
public schools at Topeka, Kan., and a con- 
sultant to General Motors Corp. of Detroit. 


Greutker, Inc., Purchases 
Dold Feed Co. of Buffalo 


Jack Bowling is the new president of Dold 
Feed Co., Buffalo, which has been purchased 
by Greutker, Inc., Buffalo feed jobbing firm. 
Mr. Bowling is a vice president of the par- 
ent concern. 

Chris Greutker has been named secretary 
of Dold, with no changes in operating per- 
sonnel contemplated. Dold Feed Co. pro- 
duces fertilizers and meat scraps. 
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Mr. McFarland spoke before the convention 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation in Kansas City last February. A na- 
tive Kansan, he holds a doctorate from 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
@ LAWRENCE ALWIN, Circleville, Kan., 
has purchased the Anderson Feed & Grain 
Co. from Richard Akright and has renamed 
it Alwin Farm Service Co. 


PLAN FAIR EXHIBIT 
An educational exhibit explaining the 
free market system is being planned for the 
Minnesota State Fair by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. A similar exhibit was 
shown at the fair last year. The exchange 
hopes to exhibit at other state fairs in the 

upper Midwest in future years. 


O. E. NELSON RETIRES 
A veteran of 32 years with the National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Lamar, 
Colo., has announced that he will retire in 
mid-July. He is O. E. Nelson, who plans to 
move from Lamar to his ranch near Dur- 
ango in southwestern Colorado. 


MERS 
FARMS WANT 


Cash in NOW on anationally-advertised 
BANARAT premix. Free dealer aids, mon- 
ey-back quarantee make it a cinch to sell. 


Rats never suspect tasteless, odorless BANARAT—it's 
made with new warfarin, the University of Wisconsin's 
slow-acting rat-killer. BANARAT keeps the rats under 


control, too—government tests prove it! 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 
F.O.P & QUAKER FEEDS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shells 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
NOPCO A &D Feeding Oils 
® PEAVEYS MINERALS 


BADGER 
FEEDS, INC. 


Truax Field Phone 4-2419 
Whse. 3406 Madison, Wis. 


BANARAT 


BANARAT 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. sox 232, MADISON 1, WIS. 


THE NEW— 


DIFFERENT 
mouse and 


RAT KILLER 


ORDER 
Be reaq 
BANARA 
Our Wholesale 
ivi 
your Wholesaler's nacre direct, 


BANARAT 


hen farmers 
r 


ToDay: 


EXTRA PROFITS! 


Mix Your 
Own Brand 
Of Feeds 
With The 


BROWER 


"WHIRLWIND" 


MIXER 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
MIXER 
Over 9,000 
satisfied 
users 


‘ 


Many feed dealers are now increasing their 
profits 50c per bag and more. A perfect blend 


mixed in 10 to 20 minutes—at a power cost 
from 3c to 5c per ton. Heavy welded construc- 
tion. Gives years of trouble-free service. Five 
sizes for mixing 700 to 4000 lbs. per batch. A 
money-making investment for any dealer. 30- 
Day Money-Back Trial Guarantee. Write for 
details, prices. 


BROWER MFG.CO. 452N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 
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THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
"OK" “Cn” - 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 

efficiently at less cost 

than other elevator cups. 
WRITE TO: 

K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


NATIONAL MOLASSES Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. - OGONTZ 8337 


SHIPMENTS FROM GULF & ATLANTIC SEAPORTS 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e DRUMS 


Look to Amburgo for a complete Formula 
Feed Program. From the interpretation of 
the latest scientific and research develop- 
ments into every-day language by our 
skilled field representatives, to finel dis- 
tribution of outstanding vitamin and min- 
eral trates—with the prime objective 
of increasing the quality of formula feeds 
and lowering feed costs. Contect your near- 
est Amburgo trained field representative— 
he can aid you in obtaining this “Maximum 
Feed Efticiency” and the ultimate in profits; 
for both the feed monufacturer ond the 
livestock raiser, 


THE 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7. PENNSYLVANIA 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


“All in 


one bag” 


Bemis Bag Co. Makes Five 
Management Appoints 


Five management appointments, concern- 
ing New York City, Houston, and Chicago, 
have been announced by Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis. 

The first appointment is that of F. V. 
Deaderick to the newly created position of 
eastern director of sales. The former man- 
ager of Bemis’ textile bag and multiwall 


F. V. DEADERICK 


paper bag plants at Houston will coordinate 
sales and service to Atlantic seaboard cus- 
tomers of the company. Mr. Deaderick is 
a veteran of 33 years with Bemis. He will 
make his new headquarters in New York 
City. 

G. M. Robb succeeds Mr. Deaderick at 
Houston. He has been associated with Bemis 
since 1917. C. J. Hurster moves up to fill 
Mr. Robb’s former position of Houston sales 
division manager. L. W. Chenault will as- 
sist Mr. Robb in management of the two 
Houston plants. 

R. V. Scott succeeds the late H. W. Clem- 
ents as manager of Bemis’ Chicago general 
sales division. Mr. Scott is a 20 year veteran 
with the firm and most recently has been 
located at Buffalo. 


Service Feed Plant Burns 
With Loss Set at $160,000 


Damage of $160,000 was caused when 
fire destroyed the plant of the Service Feed 
Co., Kansas City, on June 14. The concern 
is owned by Oscar Straube, who also heads 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., in Kansas City. 

Mr. Straube’s firm had leased the building 
from Union Wire Rope Corp., which is 
not expected to rebuild the structure. Serv- 
ice Feed Co. officials have not yet decided 
whether or not to continue operations. 

@ CHAMPAIGN COUNTY GRAIN CO., 
St. Joseph, Ill., recently constructed a new 
$43,000 elevator. 
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To The Feed Bag: 

We thank you for the inquiries you 
have been sending us and we want you 
to know we appreciate the very good 
results we are receiving from our ad 
in The Feed Bag. We are more than 
pleased, too, with the results from the 
[National Feed Industry] Show. We 
only wish it were held every year in- 
stead of every other year. — Roy C. 
Gaddis, Highway Equipment Co., Ced- 
ar Rapids, Iowa. 

(The next National Feed Industry 
Show is scheduled for 1954, in either 
Kansas City or Buffalo.) 

* * 
To The Feed Bag: 

We are very much interested in lo- 
cating some sound motion pictures on 
advertising and sales promotion in the 
feed field. Do you suppose that The 
Feed Bag could advise where films of 
this nature could be procured on a 
rental basis?—E. Ray Wilkin, Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis. 

(AFMA’s “Growth of a Nation” is 
booked by Farm Film Foundation, 1731 
Eye st., NW, Washington, D. C., and 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Both these firms have other films to 
offer and supply printed catalogs on 
request, according to W. T. Diamond, 
agricultural service director of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion.) 

To The Feed Bag: 

You certainly had an excellent [Na- 
tional Feed Industry] Show and gave 
every exhibitor a splendid chance to 
show his booth to its best advantage. 
Projects such as this will do much to 
further the prestige of the feed indus- 
try. —Prof. Alvin E. Oliver, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Hammond Bag Is Building 
$300,000 Arkansas Plant 


Construction of a new $300,000 paper 
bag plant at Pine Bluff, Ark., has been 
begun by Hammond Bag €& Paper Co., 
Wellsburg, W. Va. The plant is expected 
to be in operation by Sept. 1, at which time 
Hammond's present factory at Pine Bluff 
will be taken over by the army chemical 
corps. 

The new single-story structure is being 
built of reinforced concrete and will pro- 
vide 60,000 square feet of floor space. It is 
situated on the Missouri Pacific and Cotton 
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Belt railroad lines. Allen E. Weaver is man- 
ager and J. E. McDonald superintendent of 
the Pine Bluff facilities. 


Drop OPS Controls from 
Safflower Oil and Seed 


Safflower oil and seed have been exempted 
from price control by the Office of Price 
Stabilization, on the grounds that small pro- 
duction of the commodities has but slight 
effect on the cost of living. 

Safflower oil, used for drying, is con- 
trolled by the prices of linseed oil and soy- 
bean oil, both of which are currently in good 
supply and priced below ceilings. The ac- 
tion on safflower was effective June 26. 


| WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 
In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of: 
Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 


805 DUN BUILDING 


BRANCH OFFICE 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


MIDDLETON, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 


MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey SUNSET BRAND FEED 
Agents for Wheat Germ Oil (an exclusively milk product) 
Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. High in flavin, milk al i 
Buffalo New Orleans Calf Manna % 


Stonemo Granite Grit 
WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CAR LOTS TRUCK LOADS 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
A. E. STALEY MFG. SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
NOPCO VITAMIN OILS AND PRODUCTS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CO. CANE MOLASSES 
PHILIP R. PARK INC. MANAMAR & ALSOL 
SANI-FLOR POULTRY LITTER 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS @ STONEMO GRIT @ ARMOUR MEAT SCRAPS 
MOLASSES DAIRY FEEDS — ETC. — ETC. 


MANEY BROTHERS MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Exclusive Distributors 


In Upper Midwest States 
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FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


1203 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
2000 E. Grand Avenue @ Des Moines, Ia. 


* Call the POLKA DOT FOLKS for: ° 


e Alfalfa Meal — Linseed Meal e 
Cottonseed Meal — Pulverized Oats 
e Reground Oat Feed e 


Bran — Shorts — Molasses 
Soybean Meal — Fish Meal 
Distillers’ Grains — Screenings 
Brewers’ Grains — Hominy Feed 


Vi. 8459 TWX-KC20 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
@\ 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1336, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Ill. 
Phone State 1-0008 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


Live YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
Makes Good Feeds Better 

For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
Live yeast enzymes, B vitamins and other 
unidentified factors are an important aid 
to appetite, digestion, better health and 
growth. Increases feed utilization with 
lower feed cost. 

Specially Prepared for Dry Mix 


Feeding 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


GRAIN 
INGREDIENTS 


CONTACT 


SARGENT & CO. 


GRAIN & JOBBING DEPT. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Phone 6-3193 


“MILLFEEDS OF ALL KIND” 
and 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY’S 50% HIGH PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBOILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTENFEED 
STALEY’S CORN OILMEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 


SWIFTIDE BLEND 
FISH & LIVER OIL 


HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis 


July 17-20 
World’s Poultry Congress, Paris, 
France Aug. 2-9 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Hotel Jamestown, James- 


Nutrition School for Feed Men, 
University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son Aug. 20-21 


Amburgo Nutrition School, Nation- 
al Agricultural College, Doyles- 


Illinois Feed Association, Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Feoria..... Aug. 26-28 


New England Feedmen, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Sept. 6-7 


American Soybean Association, Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
Sept. 6-8 


Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, Hotel Peabody, Mem- 


National Mineral Feeds Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago 
Sept. 18-19 


Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association, Penn Harris Ho- 
tel, Harrisburg................. Sept. 25-26 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C............Oct. 3-4 


National Safety Congress, Stevens 
Hotel; Chicago... Oct. 8-12 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Ho- 
tel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 1-2 

Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
AP Jan. 20-22, 1952 

Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 

Jan. 21-22, 1952 

Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City.......... Feb, 10-12, 1952 


Mineral Feeds Group Will 
Meet in Chicago Sept. 18 


The National Mineral Feeds association 
will hold its 1951 convention at Chicago's 
Bismarck hotel Sept. 18-19. Announcement 
of the dates for the meeting was made by 
Peter W. Janss of Des Moines, the organi- 
zation’s executive secretary. 

Details on accommodations for the meet- 
ing may be obtained by writing to Mr. Janss 
at 212 Equitable building, Des Moines 9. 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
wae BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 

is. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 lbs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


HOWELL STANDARD two pair high roller 
mill. Number 132 R. excellent shape. Complete 
with motor. A fine machine for cracking corn, 
making corn meal and whole wheat flour. Will 
sell worth the money. M. Young & Co., Winter- 
set, Iowa, Phone 64. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Fully equipped feed mill on 
trackage, located in wonderful feeding area. 
Doing nice business. Must devote my time to 
other interests. Harry Benter, Galesville, Wis- 
consin. 


HELP WANTED 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, midwest- 
ern feed manufacturer, permanent, fine oppor- 
tunity right party. Prefer married man 35 to 40, 
excellent city. Address James H. Burrell, Conti- 
nental Building, 3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri giving full information and experience. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced sales and contact 
executive to promote sales of Gerard Vita-Sprae 
Blend in states east of Mississippi river. Liberal 
salary, expense and bonus. Write Gerard Milk 
Products Co., Baltimore 5, Maryland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minn. 


WE ARE offering reconditioned 55-gal. clean 
drums for molasses at $4.00 and 30-gal. drums at 
$3.00 f.o.b. Milwaukee. Send us your orders. 
Northwestern Barrel Co., 3111-5th Ave., South 
Milwaukee, Wis., Phone: So. 2-1114. 


— 

@ PAUL WESTHOFF, De Soto, Mo., has 
purchased the Trading Post Feed store from 
the Lawrence Milling Co. of St. Louis. 


Scanlan & Co. Is Appointed 
Whitmoyer Representative 


Ivan Scanlan & Co., Minneapolis, has 
been named a sales agent in the Twin Cities 
area by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., My- 
erstown, Pa. The appointment was an- 
nounced by Whitmoyer Sales Manager Lar- 
ry Johnson. 

Scanlan & Co. will work with George 
Cook, midwestern sales manager for the 
Fennsylvania concern, in distributing Whit- 
moyer vitamin oils and other nutritional 
products in the Minneapolis-St. Paul terri- 
tory. Warehouse stocks will be maintained 
in Minneapolis for the full line, Mr. Johnson 
revealed. 


@ WILF FEED MILL, Batesville, Ark., has 
been opened by Lacy Wilf and J. H. Wilf. 


@ R. F. CANUP, Rockwall, Tex., has 
moved his feed and seed store into new 
quarters. 


Position field Sales Representative open to man who possesses back- 
ground Formula Feeds. Call on feed manufacturers Ohio. Sell highly 
acceptable program Vitamin and Mineral concentrates, also poultry Bio- 
logicals. We feature unique services as Nutritionists to Feed trade. Man 
selected will be given complete training and excellent start in salary, 
expenses plus bonus or commission if preferred. All communications will 
be held highly confidential. Write complete particulars, photograph to 
Box Jl-1 — The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEED MILL for sale at Manitowoc Rapids, 
Wisconsin. Mill with dam rights and dwelling. 
For details write, East Wisconsin Trustee Co., 
926 South 8 St., Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


50 Years’ EXPERIENCE 
-AT YOUR SERVICE 


No, I don’t need a job but I do 
want to start a sales agency to 
give intense promotion to items 
for the feed dealer. I have been 
employed for the past 30 years by 
a leading feed manufacturer but 
their retirement plan means I am 
finished with work long before 
my usefulness has ended. My per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with about 
450 dealers in Illinois and Indiana 
and close contacts with at least 
that many in Missouri and Iowa 
should stand some companies in 
good stead. I will retire in the 
near future and will then set up 
this jobbing business to handle 
commodities sold through feed 
dealers, except feed and feed in- 
gredients. If you think our new 
firm fits your picture and you want 
steady, aggressive representation 
on the right basis we would like 
to hear from you. 


If Interested 
Write 
BOX JL 31 


THE FEED BAG 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices Through 
Milwaukee's Only Feed Broker 


RODE FEED SERVICE Milwaukee, Wis. 


Broadway 2-4580 @ TeletypeMI-177 


SNOW WHITE OYSTER SHELL 


Softer and More Digestible 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 
Terminal Elevators in United States and Canada Since 1852 
BOSTON e PORTLAND 2 CHICAGO 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC. 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings— write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 6212 
McCABE BROS. COMPANY 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 
MAIN 1513 


MINNEAPOLIS 15 


374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA 
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Amburgo Co., Inc. 100 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. -........ 99 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. —————................ 14 


Arid-Aire Mfg. Co. 75 


Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills 104 
E. R. Bacon Grain Co. 103 
Badger By-Products Co., Inc. ................-..-.-.--- 105 
Badger Feeds, Inc. 99 
W. M. Bell Co. 104 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 10 
Blatchford Calf” Meal ee Inside Front Cover 
Borden Co. 43 
Brower Mfg. Co. 99 
Bunge Corp. 101 
L. Burmeister Co. 91 
Burrows Equipment Co. 95 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 18 
California Pellet Mill Co. 52 
Cereal Grading Co. 102 
Chase Bag Co. 32 
Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. -.... 94 
Herbert K. Clofine, Inc. 65 
Dawe’s Products Co. 4 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ......-.--.------------- 102 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 102 


Peder Devold Oil Co. 98 


Diamond V Mills, Inc. 102 
Distillers Feed Research Council, Inc......... 69 
E Drew & Co. 44 
Dreyer Commission Co. 104 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 7 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 96 
Excelsior Milling Co. 100 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. -........................--- 95 
Feed Supplies, Inc. 94 
Flambeau Milling Co. 93 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. 106 
Chas. A. Gerber Co. 97 
Gorton Pew Fisheries, Ltd 80 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 90 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 103 
Hubbard Milling Co. 97 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 93 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.....106 
International Paper Co. 6 
Iowa Limestone Co. 12 
Jacobson Machine Works 77 


Max Katz Bag Co. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Limestone Products Corp. 
Loncala Phosphate Co. 


Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ................-..- 101 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 
Mayo Shell Corp. 
McCabe Bros. Co. 
McMillen Feed Mills 
Mente & Co., Inc 
Merck & Co. 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau . 12 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. -106 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. .............................--- 47 


Morton Salt Co. 
Murphy Products Co. ............ Inside Back Cover 


Herman Nagel Co. 36 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 98 
National Distillers Products Corp. 67 
National Food Co. 63 


National Molasses Co. 100 
North East Feed Mill Co. 104 
Northern Milling Co. 94 
North American Trading & Import Co......... 96 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. ........................--. 90 


ar R. Park, Inc. 


Opposite Page +4 
C. Pratt Co., Inc. 


Pablicker Industries, 30 
Pratt Food Co. 34 
Rode Feed Service 103 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories -....................-.-....---- 5 
Sargent & Co. 83, 102 
Savage, Inc. 9 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 61 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 73 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 92 
e104 e 


Eugene L. Selders Co. 102 
(ame H. Seley & Co. 

H. M. Shanzer Co. 3 
C. W. Sievert & Associates ~..................------..----- 102 
W. J. Small & 24 

. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 58, 59 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 104 
Standard Brands, Inc. 20 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 85 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 101 
Superior Packing Co. 104 
Ultra-Life Laboratories 49 
Union Service Co. 102 
Feet Products Co. 98 
U. §S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 11 
Val-A Co. 105 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. .......................--.-- 57 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 64 
Waterloo Mills Co. 70 
B. I. Weller Co. 86 
Wenger Mixer Co. 92 
Werthan Bag Corp. 81 
Western Condensing Co. 13 
Wilbur Feed Co. 103 
Bob White & Co. 105 
K. I. Willis Corp. 100 
Wilson & Co. 96 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation........ 91 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. .........................- 2 


Use Commercial Methods 


To Test Grain Moisture 


Farmers of the Middle West have been 
urged by the Purdue agricultural experi- 
ment station, Lafayette, Ind., to depend on 
proven commercial tests and not on guess- 
work to determine the moisture content of 
hay. Whether hay is field cured, artificially 
dried, or stored as wilted silage, its moisture 
content should always be known, Purdue 
points out. 

When making a moisture test, the station 
official noted, results are only as accurate 


ARK LLEY 
ZRUFALTA MEAL 


ARK VALLEY 
ALFALFA MEAL 
A PRODUCT 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills util- 
izes the best equipment and 
their wealth of experience to 
produce uniform quality, de- 
pendable Ark Valley Alfalfa 
Meal. Order the meal that 
pays ... Ark Valley Alfalfa 


\ 


ARK VALLEY 4 


Z ALFALFA MILLS, INC. 
‘i, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


MEMBER WATIONAL WAY ASSOCIATION 
GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN 


as the sample. This means that great care 
should be taken to insure that the sample 
accurately represents all of the hoy of which 
the test is being made. The latter can usu- 
ally be best accomplished by taking small 
samples from a number of different locations 
in the field and windrow. 


@ MILAN FARMERS FEED & GRAIN 
Co., Sheridan, Ind., has opened for business. 


Reliable Grain 
Commission Merchants 


BELL CO. 


629-635 Grain Phone 


Exchange Bldg. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. DAly 8-5135 


Branch Offices at 


Sioux Falls, S. D. Cedar Rapids 


and 
Red Wing, Minn. Iowa 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since ‘92) 


414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


SOYBEAN MEAL... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Feed Ingredients 
of all Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


NOW!-Buy SUPERIOR’S-PURE 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Warning of Danger 


Power scoop operators are given ample 
warning by Allied Grain Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
which posts signs warning of patched floors 
in all railroad cars which come in with such 
floors. An allied employe is shown tacking 
up one of the signs in the photo above. 


The text of the sign reads: “Warning— 
use caution when unloading this car with 
power scoop. Floor has been patched. Al- 
lied Grain Co.” 

Allied Grain makes similiar provisions for 
cars received by its affiliate, Advance Seed 
Co., also of Phoenix. 


John Walsh Is Promoted 
To Assist Fairbanks 


John T. Walsh has been named assistant 
director of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Chicago, Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, the In- 
stitute’s executive director, has announced. 
Mr. Walsh has been a member of the or- 
ganization for 13 years and fills a new posi- 
tion which was created June 1. 

Dr. Fairbanks is co-author, with C. W. 
Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, of The 
Feed Bag’s Feed Nutrition Digest feature. 


@ COMMANDER ELEVATOR, Triumph, 
Minn., has added a new feed storage shed 
to its plant. 
@ OLIVER BOYD, Kingman, Kan., has 
purchased the Stevens Produce store and 
feed business at Pretty Prairie. 


OFFER VITAMIN FOLDERS 

Informative folders describing their line 
of Vitinc vitamin A & D products are of- 
fered to readers of The Feed Bag by Vita- 
mins, Inc., Chicago, and Rudy Eschenheim- 
er Co., Chillicothe, Mo. If you are inter- 
ested in learning more about these vitamin 
products, circle No. 23 on the Reader 
Service card. 
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TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 
A | Makes Patching and Repair 


Work Easy On Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, bur: 
lap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, can- 
vas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
leading 
jobbers 
everywhere. 


Immediate 
Delivery 
e 


Write for 
Trade Prices 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Reot Streat Chicago Illinois 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


2001 Board of Trade Webster 9-7730 
Chicago 4, Ill. TWX-1151 


Fast, Confidential Brokerage Service 
to Feed Ingredient Buyers 


y FULL LINE OF 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


Call or Wire Us Today 


NEED PHOSPHATE? 


USE 
LONFOSCO COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE 


Produced By 
LONCALA PHOSPHATE CO. 
HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. 


Distributed By 


BOB WHITE & CO. 


2001 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


LAND O'LAKES MAKES SELLING EASIER, SURER 


. . because Land O’Lakes makes FEEDING easier, 
surer by... 

@ making rations and methods practical through actual 
farm tests at Land O'Lakes own 187-acre Research 
Farm at Anoka, Minnesota, 

© assuring consistent, good results through a rigid testing 
program in Land O*Lakes modern laboratories, 

@ simplifying feeding problems for the farmer through 
a complete library of easy-to-use, FREE “Feeding 
Tables”, 

@ building demand sain through year-around adver- 
tising and merchandising. 

YOU can take advantage of the feed that sells easier, 

surer by writing .. . 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC. 


2201 N. E. Kennedy 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


511 E. Menomonee St. 


BIG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


DAly 8-8448 
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feed supplements is an insurance polic 
at pays big dividends in healthy growth 
BETAINE guards against dangerous | 
ficiencies of choline and methionine a 


ons. For better and surer utilization of yo 


s, balance your feeds with ee 


ETAINE 
UILDS 
ETTER 


BAGS.... 


BURLAP AND COTTON 
VACUUM CLEANED FOR 
ECONOMY .. . PRINTED 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


230 miLWAUKEE 2, Wisconsin 


© 106 ¢ 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON ALL 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Jobbers and Wholesalers 
of 


CARLOADS 
MIXED CARS 
TRUCKLOADS 


Milwauhee Feed & Grain 
Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. BROADWAY 2-6289 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF 


THIS CONTAINS A HANDY 


READER SERVICE CARD 


that 


4 
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advertising tells them—Murphy’s 
mailing-pieces sent direct to your own customers 
tell them again that MURPHY’'S CONCENTRATES and 


MINERALS are just what feeders need to balance up 


and fortify their new grain. 

You can have a profitable feed business all year 
‘round, with no summer slump, when you show 
feeders how little cash they need invest to do a 
good, complete feeding job. MURPHY’S CONCEN- 
TRATES supply the essential protein, mineral and 
vitamin substances required to bolster up and 
vitalize new grain. As a result, grains go further 
and promote better health, faster growth and in- 
creased production. 


BIG GRAIN CROPS 
WON'T STOP FEEDERS 
FROM COMING TO YOU : 


Antibiotics and Vitamin Bz are in MURPHY'S CUT- 
CosT CONCENTRATE FOR HOGS and MURPHY'S 
V1IG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE FOR POULTRY. Extra 
Vitamin A and extra trace minerals are properly 
blended into MURPHY'S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE 
FOR BEEF CATTLE, CUT-COST FOR DAIRY CATTLE and 
MURPHY’S CALF CONCENTRATE. 

When you stock these five MURPHY’'S CONCEN- 
TRATES, and keep MURPHY'’S MINERALS on hand 
for the profitable mineral business, you can sell 
the grain feeder now, and get a more profitable 
summer business. With MURPHY’S you cut down 
on inventories too, reduce risks, and hold down 
your investment in feed. 


Find out all about a feed business that knows no seasonal slump. Write 


us today about an exclusive, profitable Murphy Franchise in your town. 
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We believe that the best way to show our 
appreciation for your business is to always 
supply the highest quality flour and feed... 
flour and feed that give complete satisfac- 
tion to users and assure steady repeat busi- 
ness for you. Linked with this quality 
standard is our policy to give you prompt, 
courteous service and personal attention. 


With this in mind, we reaffirm our pledge 
to mill only the highest quality flour and 
feed, to price it reasonably and to serve 
you to the best of our ability. 


King Midas Flour Mills 


King Midas Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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